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Introduction 


During the twenty-two years since its creation in 1946 the chief 
responsibility for the work of the C.C.I.A. has been borne by two 
men: Sir Kenneth Grubb and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde. They have 
given the C.C.LA. its place, its face, its style. It is obvious that the 
moment when they are replaced by new leaders is an important 
date in the history of the C.C.I.A. And so this report should begin 
with a word of reflection on the service which Sir Kenneth and 
Fred Nolde have rendered. 


It will be remembered that the main purpose of the conference 
which met in Cambridge in 1946 was to set up a commission on 
international affairs which would help the parent-bodies, the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council, 
and the churches to be in close and continuous contact with inter- 
national developments and to give expression to Christian convic- 
tions concerning these developments. But this could only be done 
if men could be found who had clear Christian convictions them- 
selves and who had also a sufficient knowledge of international 
affairs to be taken seriously by the statesmen and the international 
civil servants. Did such men exist? And if they could be found 
would they be willing to undertake this unprecedented task? It 
was indeed fortunate that two such men were found and that they 
were willing to take the risk involved in this new adventure. They 
were very different. A very English Englishman and a very 
American American. But both able to open their eyes to problems 
of world-wide dimension and willing to listen to men of all sorts of 
nations and races. A layman and a theologian, but both eager to 
bring something of God’s design into the disorder of men. 


So they began their work. And before long they established 
that position of bridge builders between the world of the churches 
and the world of international politics which the Cambridge Con- 
ference had had in mind. That was a considerable achievement. 
For the two worlds in which they had to move were so very different: 
the churches with their ideals often far removed from reality, the 
international political world with its pragmatic attention to the 
hard facts and its suspicion of moralistic intervention. In the 
corridors of the United Nations and in other places where inter- 
national decisions were being taken it was discovered that these 
men knew what they were talking about, that they understood the 
complexities and dilemmas of political life and that they could 
help in finding constructive solutions. 


Similarly on the church-side the C.C.I.A. leaders have helped 
the churches to get out of the making of very fine and totally 
ineffective statements which no one took seriously. For on the 
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basis of their knowledge about the facts they could show what the 
concrete choices were which the statesmen had to make, and when 
an ecumenical consensus had been reached concerning the next 
steps to be taken, they could go to the governments and the inter- 
governmental bodies to propose in the name of the collaborating 
churches that these steps should really be taken. Few people 
realise how many hours of the day and of the night the men of 
the C.C.I.A. have spent in producing drafts, discussing these drafts 
with churchmen of different nations, redrafting again and again 
until some consensus was reached which could become a basis for 
C.C.1L.A. action at the governmental level. 


Has it been worthwhile? A superficial observer can of course 
answer that the present state of the world with its innumerable 
unsolved and explosive problems provides clear proof that all this 
hard work has been in vain. And it is indeed hard to prove that 
the work of the C.C.I.A. has made a real difference in international 
developments. There are some cases where its influence has become 
quite visible. I would mention especially the Declaration on 
Human Rights (and particularly the issue of religious liberty) and 
the Moscow Pact concerning the testing of nuclear arms. But it is 
in the nature of the case that the success of the C.C.I.A. cannot 
be estimated. For international decisions are the result of a compli- 
cated process and it is practically impossible to estimate correctly 
just how much or how little each group participating in the general 
discussion has contributed. 


I would therefore rather say that the work of these men has 
been worthwhile because they have made it clear that the churches 
are concerned about the great issues of peace and justice and that 
they want to be involved in the struggle for a responsible world- 
society. They have helped the churches to see that if they want to 
render an effective witness they have first of all to become a truly 
responsible and united society themselves, to speak a common 
word and to take common action. 


It is in this sense that we can say at the end of this period of 
C.C.I.A. history that the churches have reason to be deeply grateful 
to the men who have built the C.C.I.A. and who have laid a good 
foundation for their successors who will take over the very hard, 
but also very inspiring task to be the Church in the midst of the 
chaotic international world of our time. 


W. A. VISSER’T HOOFT 


l—Aims 


It shall be the task of the Commission to witness to the lordship of 
Christ over man and history by serving mankind in the field of 
international relations and promoting reconciliation and world 
community in accordance with the Biblical testimony to the oneness 
of mankind by creation; to God’s gracious and redemptive action 
in history; and to the assurance of the coming Kingdom of God 
in Jesus Christ. This service is demanded by the Church’s partici- 
pation in the continuing ministry of Christ in the world of priestly 
intercession, prophetic judgment, the arousing of hope and con- 
science, and pastoral care for mankind. This task necessitates 
engagement in immediate and concrete issues as well as the formu- 
lation of general Christian aims and purposes. In seeking to fulfil 
this task the Commission shall: 

1. Serve the World Council of Churches, its divisions and departments, 
the member churches, the national and regional Christian councils 
with which the World Council of Churches is related and such other 
international Christian bodies noted in Chapter II, as a source of 
information and guidance in their approach to international problems, 
as a medium of common counsel and action, and as an organ in 


formulating the Christian mind on world issues and in bringing that 
mind effectively to bear upon such issues. 


2. Call the attention of churches and councils to problems which are 
especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular 
time and to suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively upon 
these problems, in their respective countries and internationally. 

3. Encourage 

(a) the promotion of peace with justice and freedom; 

(b) the development of international law and of effective inter- 
national institutions; 

(c) the respect for and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms; special attention being given to the problem 
of religious liberty; 

(d) the international control and reduction of armaments; 

(e) the furtherance of economic justice through international 
economic co-operation; 

(f) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the welfare of all peoples, and the development 
of free political institutions; 

(g) the advance towards self-government of still dependent 
territories ; 

(A) the international promotion of social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 


[l—Membership and Organisation 


The Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, meeting 
at Uppsala in July 1968, put its seal of approval on a new Constitu- 
tion for C.C.I.A. (see Appendix 1), and in accordance with that 
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Constitution it elected the following as members of the Commission. 
The list includes representatives of the World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, 
the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, the World Student Christian Federation and the World 
Y.W.C.A. The Constitution provides that the General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, and the Directors of such units of 
the World Council of Churches as shall from time to time be 
decided by him, shall sit with the Commission and its Executive 


Committee. 


Commissioners 


*Mr. A. L. Adu 
*Dr. Alice Arnold 


Professor Dr. R. Baéumlin 
Principal K. P. Bhagat 

Sir Robert Birley 
*Dr. O. Fals Borda 
*Mr. A. S. Buevskiy 

Mr. H. Burgelin 

Mr. A. L. Burns 

The Rev. V. Capek 

The Rev. J. Cardona-Gregori 
The Rev. Emilio Castro 

Dr. Andrew Cordier 

Mrs. Dr. Kiyoko Takeda Cho 
Mr. O. Dahlén 

Mr. T. E. Driberg, M.P. 

Mr. Frederick Franklin 


Dr. Robert Gardiner 
Professor G. Goodwin 

*Dr. Ernest Gross 
Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Dr. Bae Ho Hahn 
The Rev. Dr. A. Ham 
The Hon. Patricia Harris 
Dr. Paul Hartling 
Miss Julia Henderson 

*Mr. Jiirgen Hilke 


H.E. Mr. J. Hunlede 

Dr. Nestor Jost 

Dr. Heinz Kloppenburg 
Mr. H. Calderwood Koch 
Mr. Peter I. Kourides 
Bishop D. Krummacher 


Commissioner at large 

World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association 

Switzerland 

India 

Britain 

Colombia 

U.S.S.R. 

France 

Australia 

Czechoslovakia 

Spain 

Uruguay 

U.S.A. 

Japan 

Sweden 

Britain 

World Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian 
Associations 

Commissioner at large 

Britain 

U.S.A. 

Commissioner at large 

Korea 

Cuba 

U.S.A. 

Denmark 

U.S.A. 

World Student Christian 
Federation 

Togo 

Brazil 

Germany (B.R.) 

South Africa 

Commissioner at large 

Germany (D.D.R.) 


Professor Arthur Larson 
*Mr. Georges Lombard 
Sir Richard Luyt 
*Mr. Henry Makulu 
*Dr. Charles Malik 
Mr. Cyprian Malonzo 
Dr. Irwin Miller 
Mr. K. Nesiah 
Professor Dr. N. Nicolaescu 
Dr. Leopoldo Niilus 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
Professor S. Parmar 
*Professor Dr. C. L. Patijn 
Mr. Antti Veikko Perheentupa 
Mr. Giorgio Peyrot 
Met. Mikhail Philaret 
Professor André Philip 
Professor L. Raiser 
Dr. Escott Reid 
M. Jean Rey 
Mr. Dimitri Rizk 
*The Rev. Dr. E. Rogers 
*Professor Dr. U. Scheuner 
Generalsuperintendent D. Schénherr 
*Mr. Tahi Simatupang 


*Mr. A. K. Thampy 
Dr. Kenneth Thompson 
Professor J. Tinbergen 
Ulin lon 
Dr. Kdroly Toth 
Mrs. A. B. Tschudi 
Mr. H. von Verschuer 
Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft 
Dr. Carl Fredrick von Weiszacker 


U.S.A. 

Commissioner at large 

South Africa 

Zambia 

Commissioner at large 

Philippines 

U.S.A. 

Ceylon 

Rumania 

Argentina 

Commissioner at large 

India 

Netherlands 

Finland 

Italy 

U.S.S.R. 

France 

Germany (B.R.) 

Canada 

Commissioner at large 

U.A.R. 

Britain 

Germany (B.R.) 

Germany (D.D.R.) 

Indonesia—liaison with 
East Asia Christian 
Conference 

India 

U.S.A. 

Commissioner at large 

Burma 

Hungary 

Norway 

Commissioner at large 

Commissioner at large 

Germany (B.R.) 


*Members of the Executive Committee ad interim 


On the retirement of Sir Kenneth Grubb from the Chairman- 
ship of the Commission, at the Fourth Assembly of the W.C.C., 
Dr. Ulrich Scheuner was asked to undertake the duties of Acting 
Chairman, pending the appointment of a Director to follow 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, who in turn retired at the end of 1968. 
The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches nominated 
Dr. Leopoldo Niilus to the post of Director in January 1969, and 
his appointment for an initial period of two years was approved by 
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the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting 
at that time. He takes up his duties as from | July 1969, and will 
be based in Geneva. During the interim, Dr. Elfan Rees discharged 
the duties of the Director. Thus C.C.I.A. enters the next twelve- 
month period with the following Officers and staff: 


Acting Chairman Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 


Director Dr. Leopoldo J. Niilus 
New York Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
Geneva Dr. Elfan Rees 
London The Rev. Alan R. Booth 
Geneva The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli 


The Commission, as it now opens a new chapter in the history 
of C.C.L.A., contains a large proportion of new names. It is more 
representative geographically than ever before. At the same time it 
includes a number of people whose services to C.C.I.A. have been a 
notable feature in previous years, including the retired Chairman 
and Director. To those who have relinquished their places on the 
Commission to make room for their successors, we express our 
gratitude for their wise counsel and co-operation over the years. 
To those who take up these ecumenical responsibilities for the first 
time, we likewise, with our welcome, add our thanks for their 
readiness thus to add to the burdens they already carry. 


The Fourth Meeting of the Commission convened at Kungalv 
in Sweden shortly before the Uppsala Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. Since that time the Acting Chairman has 
travelled to various European centres to meet with the members of 
the staff and the Director-designate, and has been constantly 
available for consultation by letter and telephone. 


The offices of the Commission remain in Geneva, 150 Route 
de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20 (Cable: Oikoumene, Geneva); New 
York, 777 United Nations Plaza, N.Y. 10017 (Cable: Oikoumene 
New York); and London, 27 Marylebone Road, N.W.1 (Cable: 
Intaffairs, London, N.W.1). 


ITI—Co-operation with Christian 
Agencies 


The World Council of Churches is composed of 218 churches in 
some 90 countries and territories. Its Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism, successor to the International Missionary 
Council, is composed of 41 national Christian councils and con- 
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ferences, and maintains contacts with various other national 
Christian bodies. The world-wide constituency of the World 
Council of Churches provides the broad base for, and measures 
the potential effect of, co-operative efforts on behalf of world 
order, justice and peace. To serve as a “source of stimulus and 
knowledge” the C.C.J.A. continues to develop closer relations with 
Christian groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its 
Commissioners, through national commissions on international 
affairs, through the constituent churches and Christian councils, 
and through special correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


By its Constitution, the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs is “‘an agency of the World Council of Churches’’. 
Arrangements for special service and support may be established 
by the World Council of Churches with separately financed divisions 
of the Council. While responsibility for the promotion of peace 
with justice and freedom is shared in varying forms by all organs 
of the World Council of Churches, the distinctive function of the 
C.C.I.A. is to relate the common ecumenical witness to specific 
international problems. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are 
brought before the governing bodies of the World Council of 
Churches, and the statements of the latter help to guide the work 
of the Commission. Moreover, close and regular contacts are 
maintained with officers of the World Council of Churches. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


National and regional commissions of the churches on 
international affairs are an important segment of the world-wide 
network of C.C.I.A. contacts, and they make an indispensable 
contribution to the formation of a truly ecumenical policy in 
international affairs and to its subsequent application to particular 
problems. While personal contacts are perforce limited, officers of 
the C.C.I.A. seek to utilise every possibility for personal contact 
not only with Commissioners but also with National Commissions 
or their officers. 


The following national and regional commissions or depart- 
ments are now co-operating with the C.C.LA.: 
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NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country 
or Area 


Africa 


East Asia 


Australia 


Canada 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 
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Organisation 


All Africa Conference of Churches 
Commission on the Church in 
Social, Economic, National and 
International Affairs 


East Asia Christian Conference, 
Commission on _ International 
Affairs 


Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
Australian Council of the World 
Council of Churches 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Canadian Council of 
Churches 


Committee on International 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical 
Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Finland 


Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales, Federation Protestante 
de France 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Mr. Henry Makulu 
(Convener) 

P.O. Box R.W. 138 

Lusaka, Zambia 

Mr. S. H. Amissah 
(General Secretary) 

P.O. Box 20301 

Nairobi, Kenya 


The Rev. Dr. D. T. Niles 
(Chairman) 

Valalai 

Atchuvely, Ceylon 

Professor Y. lisaka 

Gakushuin University 

1057 Meyjiromachi 

Toshimaki 

Tokyo, Japan 


Mr. N. D. Hicks 
(Secretary) 

c/o National University 

Canberra, A.C.T. 

Australia 


The Rev. Donald E. Pratt 
(Chairman) 

Newtonbrook United 

Church 

53 Cummer Avenue 

Willowdale, Ontario 

The Rev. R. M. Bennett 
(Secretary) 

40 St. Clair Avenue E. 

Toronto 290, Ontario 

Canada 


The Rev. G. Sparring- 
Petersen 
(Secretary) 
Vester Sogade 545 
1601 Copenhagen V 
Denmark 


Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
(Secretary) 
Ecumenical Institute 
Fabianinkatu 33 
Helsinki, Finland 


Professor André Philip 
(President) 
M. Henri Burgelin 
55 rue Ste. Geneviéve 
des Bois 
91 St. Michel s/Orge 
France 


Country 
or Area 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Indonesia 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 


Organisation 


Evangelische Kirche in Deutsch- 
land, Kommission fuer Inter- 
nationale Angelegenheiten 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 


National Christian Council of 
India, Commission on Public 
Questions 


National Council of Churches in 
Indonesia, Commission on Church 
and Society 


Committee on International 
and Social Affairs, National 
Christian Council of Japan 


Committee of the Churches on 
International Affairs of the 
National Christian Council of 
Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Professor Dr. Ludwig 


Raiser 
(Chairman) 
74 Tuebingen 
Rappenberghalde 16 
W. Germany 
President D. Adolf 
Wischmann 
6 Frankfurt/M 
1 Wilhelm-Beer-Weg 229 
Oberkirchenrat Erwin 
Wilkens 
3 Hannover-Herrenhausen 
Herrenhauser Strasse 2A 
(Joint Secretaries) 


Professor G. Konidares 
(Secretary) 

School of Theology 

University of Athens 

Athens, Greece 


Dr. Miklos Palfy 
(General Secretary) 

Szabadsag Ter. 2.1 

Budapest, V. Hungary 


Dr. C. B. Devanesan 
(Chairman) 

Madras Christian College 

Tambaram 

Madras, India 


Mr. Tahi B. Simatupang 
(Chairman) 

The Rey. W. J. Rumambi 
(Secretary) 

National Council of 

Churches in Indonesia 
Djalan Salemba Raya 10 
Djakarta IV/3, Indonesia 


The Rev. In Ha Lee 

(General Secretary) 
Christian Center Bldg. 
5-1, 4-chome, Ginza 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104 
Japan 


The Rev. Chi Mook Kim 
(Chairman) 

The Rev. Tuck Soo Kim 
(Secretary) 

Room 309, C.L.S. Bldg. 

91 Chong No 2nd Ka 

Seoul, Korea 


Mr. R. A. Bos 
(Secretary) 

Van Lugtenburgstraat 45 

Voorburg, Holland 


ie 


Country 
or Area 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


South Africa 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


United 


United States 
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Organisation 
The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on _ International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Commission on _ International 
Affairs, National Council of the 
Churches in the Philippines 


South African Council of Churches 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Consultative Commission 
on International Affairs of the 
Federation of Swiss Protestant 
Churches 


Department of International 
Affairs, British Council of 
Churches 


Department of International 
Affairs, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 
Mr. G. C. Burton 
(Chairman) 
38 Roseneath Terrace 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Mr. T. A. Roberts 
(Secretary) 
98B Manuka Street 
Lower Hutt, New Zealand 
Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 
Blindernveien 19 
Oslo 3, Norway 


The Rev. Hector Gauhar 
Masih 
(Executive Secretary) 
P.O. Box 357 
Lahore, West Pakistan 
The Rev. Jose A. Yap 
(Secretary) 
P.O. Box 1767 
Manila, Philippines 
The Rt. Rev. B. B. Burnett 
(Secretary) 
P.O. Box 31190 
Braamfontein 
Transvaal, South Africa 
Senator Olle Dahlén 
(Chairman) 
Mr. Bo Wirmark 
(Secretary) 
Blodstensvagen 29 
75244 Uppsala, Sweden 
Dr. M. E. Boerlin 
(President) 
Sommerhaldenstrasse 2 
4410, Liestal (B-L) 
Switzerland 
The Rev. Arnold Mobbs 
(Secretary) 
Le Presbytére 
1298 Céligny (Geneve) 
Switzerland 
Mr. Kenneth Johnstone, 
CBs CaweGs: 
(Chairman) 
The Rev. Hugh Wilcox 
(Executive Secretary) 
10 Eaton Gate 
London, S.W.1, U.K. 
The Hon. Ernest A. Gross 
(Chairman) 
Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer 
(Director) 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York 10027, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


Country Officers’ 


or Area Organisation Name and Address 
US.S.R. Department of Foreign Relations, His Grace Metropolitan 
Moscow Patriarchate Nikodim of Leningrad 
and Ladoga 


Mr. Alexy Buevskiy 
Ul. Rylleva 18/2 
Moscow, G-34, U.S.S.R. 


REPORTS FROM NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Canada: (a) People’s Republic of China. The Canadian churches 
have consistently called upon the Government and many influential 
people to pull their weight in recognising the People’s Republic of 
China. The fact that this is being done reflects the importance of 
their representation. 


(b) World Hunger. This was this year’s theme at the Annual 
Churchmen’s Seminar, under the title ““An Era of Hunger’. The 
Seminar took place in Ottawa, late in January 1969. Representation, 
including the Roman Catholic Church, was truly ecumenical. 
Government representatives, as usual, were present. The Canadian 
Hunger Foundation decided to report on the occasion in a specially 
published document. This was a most effective means to keep the 
issues of world hunger before the Government policy-makers and a 
wide area of churchmen. 


(c) Nigeria. A high-powered delegation of churchmen repre- 
senting the Council has waited on the Minister for External Affairs, 
urging him to use Canada’s influence in a peace-making role. While 
this showed no evidence of success, the Canadian people expressed 
their deep concern in contributing impressively to the relief pro- 
gramme. The Council has welcomed visitors from both sides of 
the conflict. Canada’s participation in NATO and the U.S. Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Force was among the concerns also examined 
during the year. The Prime Minister and the Minister for External 
Affairs were approached on the issues involved. 


Denmark: The Danish Committee on International Affairs 
functions as a study group with its main centre in Copenhagen. 
In March 1968, members of the group attended a meeting prepara- 
tory to the forthcoming Uppsala Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. In October 1968, the group took part in a small 
“After Uppsala’? Conference at which the whole ecumenical move- 
ment, including the C.C.I.A., came under discussion. This aroused 
much interest and diverse opinions were expressed. 


Among its varied ecumenical activities, the Danish C.C.I.A. 
study group endeavours to concentrate its work on the study of 
theologies for revolution. Pamphlets on this topic and on the 
theme of violence and non-violence in Latin America and in Asia 
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are in preparation. Other issues will deal with social ethics, politics 
and the Established Church. 


Japan: The National Christian Council of Japan Committee 
on International and Social Affairs is endeavouring to be an 
effective instrument in the cause of peace, unity and justice in Asia 
and throughout the world. 


1. Issues of security in general, and the Japan-U.S.A. Mutual 
Security Treaty in particular, were the subject of a Joint Consultation 
sponsored by both the Japan National Christian Council and the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. in Tozanso, 
Gotemba, 17-20 September 1968. 


The Japanese delegation of nineteen persons was led by 
Professor Yoshiaki lisaka, chairman N.C.C.J. Department of 
International and Social Affairs, the North American delegation of 
eleven members by Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, director, N.C.C.C. 
U.S.A. International Affairs Department. Professor lisaka and 
Dr. Bilheimer opened the consultation with papers on “Views of 
the World Concerning Security and Peace’’. Discussions of security, 
including the U.S.-Japan mutual Security Treaty, reflected the 
Japanese delegates’ tendency to believe in the efficacy of unarmed 
neutrality, whereas American delegates were more apt to recognise 
military power as having a necessary function in, and making a 
contribution to, security. 


Central to the discussion on development, which was seen as 
being a major factor in national security, was the paper by Professor 
Kikuo Yamaoka, Waseda University. The importance of taking 
into account local economic, as well as social and cultural character- 
istics, was emphasised. The consultation was seen as continuing 
the dialogue started three years ago when Japanese Christians sent 
a peace team of five members to the U.S.A. to discuss with American 
Christians the issues of the Vietnam war and world peace. Two 
members of the team, Professor Jisaka and the Rev. Isamu Omura, 
Chairman of the N.C.C.J., participated in the Tozanso meeting. 


Reports of this meeting have been published both in English 
and in Japanese. The delegates agreed that “The paramount 
challenge to the churches is to seek to build a climate, not only of 
understanding, but of reconciled fellowship among men in Asia 
which will contribute toward the possibility of new forms of human 
co-existence”. The consultation sought a new approach to the 
problem of security, not only in Japan-U.S.A. relations but in Asia 
generally. Reliance, it was stressed, should not be placed upon 
great military power strength but should give way to true collective 
security based upon regional strength and co-operation. The long 
history of foreign intervention and domination should give way to 
control of the region by Asian nations. Reliance upon military 
power should give way to reliance upon agreement for political 
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and economic co-operation. Professor Kimihide Mushakoji, a 
Roman Catholic layman of Sophia University, challenged the 
consultation to think in terms of new forms that will provide 
security for small powers, to replace their present dependence upon 
the military presence of big powers. His tentative plan for regional 
security based on the consent and co-operation of smaller powers 
was the central focus of the consultation. 


The importance of continuing to study the issues raised by 
Christians from North America and Japan was stressed and the 
continuing exchange of information reports and study papers 
between the two councils was urged. Hope was also expressed that 
a similar consultation could be held to further dialogue and deepen 
mutual understanding, especially in the light of the crucial issues 
which face us in 1970. The revision or discontinuation of the 
Japan-U.S.A. Mutual Security Pact, the return to Okinawa to 
Japanese rule, the relations with China as a nuclear power, the 
war in Vietnam, all of these are issues which are tied together and 
will possibly come to a head in 1970. 


Realising the importance of continuing to study and exchange 
information, a Research Committee has been set up under the 
International Affairs Committee of the Japan National Christian 
Council. Monthly meetings have been held since January 1969. 


2. The recent crisis in Czechoslovakia has been the cause of 
real concern in Japan. It is for this reason that the Executive 
Committee of the International Affairs Committee met on 10 Sept- 
ember 1968, and the following resolution was passed unanimously: 


We, The National Christian Council in Japan, support wholeheartedly 
the statement of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
on the recent crisis in Czechoslovakia. We are aware of the importance of 
this incident and wish to express our opinion and concern on two additional 
matters: one which concerns Asia as a whole and the other which is a 
special concern of the Christians in Japan. 

First of all, as concerns the relation of this matter to Asia, we wish 
to point out that any authorisation of the use of military power by a strong 
nation over a weak nation is a direct threat to peace. This is the way we 
interpret the present crisis in Czechoslovakia. 

Secondly, we have the opinion that this recent interference of the 
U.S.S.R. in the affairs of Czechoslovakia may have a damaging effect on 
the efforts of our Japanese Christians on behalf of peace. Such a move as 
that which has been made may lead our Japanese government and the 
people to interpret it as a sign that our nation needs stronger security 
measures and military complement and equipment in order to ensure its 
peace and stability. This would be in direct opposition to the serious 
efforts of our Christians in Japan to maintain true peace as evidenced in 
the spirit of our Post-war Peace Constitution. 


3. The N.C.C.J. regarded as a real threat to the freedom of 
religion and in violation of the Peace Constitution, the Government’s 
proposal to nationalise the Yasukuni Shrine—a Shinto war memorial. 
It co-operated in a nation-wide ecumenical movement to oppose 
the proposal. 
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Hungary: 
1. Christian Peace Conference. 


Activities of the member churches of the Ecumenical Council 
of Churches in Hungary, concerning justice and peace, are carried 
out first of all through participation in the different committees and 
at different forums of the Christian Peace Conference (C.P.C.). 
Bishop Dr. Tibor Bartha is a member of the C.P.C. Presidium and a 
member of the Central Committee together with Bishop D. Zoltan 
Kaldy, Prof. Dr. Miklos Palfy and Dr. Karoly Toth. Prof. Mikldés 
Palfy is also the Hungarian member of the C.P.C. Study Department 
and the Secretary of the C.P.C.’s Commission on International 
Affairs. Dr. Karoly Toth is the International Secretary. 


In addition to attending the Third World Assembly of the 
C.P.C. in April 1968, the Ecumenical Council of Churches in 
Hungary took part in other various meetings of the C.P.C. such as 
meetings of the Presidium in Paris and Warsaw, meetings of the Study 
Department and of the Commission on International Affairs in 
Berlin and in Western Germany. 


2. World Council of Churches. 


In July 1968, the Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary 
sent a seven-member delegation to the Uppsala Assembly of the 
W.C.C. It has also two members on the Central Committee and is 
represented on the W.C.C.’s Commission on International Affairs, 
Commission on Faith and Order, Department on Church and 
Society and Division of Inter-Church Aid. 


The Council was represented at two meetings convened by the 
World Council of Churches: in April 1968, at the meeting on 
Christian-Marxist dialogue; in May 1969, at the Consultation on 
Racism held in London. 


In February 1969, the Council organised and entertained the 
Budapest session of the Second Working Group of the Conference 
of European Churches at which the cause of peace and the security 
of Europe were considered. 


3. The Study Committee of the Ecumenical Council of Churches in 
Hungary submitted an elaborate study-material to the Uppsala 
Assembly predominantly dealing with the issue “The Church in 
Socialist Society’’. The aim was to give objective information about 
the specific situation of the Hungarian Churches and their theo- 
logical position. 


4. Problems of the international scene were also dealt with at 
ecumenical peace-conferences. 

Sweden: Following the Uppsala Assembly, Christian responsi- 
bility in politics, and particularly in international affairs, raised 
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strong and widespread interest. However, due to the lack of 
economic resources—which, it is hoped, will possibly be increased 
in a not too distant future—the work of the Swedish Ecumenical 
Committee on this issue had to remain limited. 


At its meeting in November 1968, the Swedish Ecumenical 
Council adopted a resolution asking the Swedish Government to 
accept service in development work as an alternative to military 
service and to reconsider valid grounds for conscientious objection 
to military service. 


The Council called a meeting of representatives of its member 
churches and organisations at which were considered priorities in 
the churches’ involvement in world issues. An ad hoc committee 
was asked to draw up a long-range plan. 


Greater co-operation in the field of international affairs is 
expected between the Council and the Roman Catholic Church in 
Sweden when the new jointly appointed Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee for Development, Justice and Peace begins its work. 


The Council wrote to the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, asking for an international consultation on 


non-violent methods of achieving social change to be convened 
in 1970. 


A book on The Politics of Peace and Christian Faith, published 
in April 1969 (Verbum Publishers» was edited by the Secretary. 


Switzerland: The Consultative Commission on International 
Affairs of the Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches had one 
meeting last year under the chairmanship of Dr. E. Boerlin. 


The Central Committee of the Federation took some measures 
intended to help in solving the Nigeria/Biafra conflict. A delegation 
composed of members of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches, led by Dr. Wahlen, former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Swiss Government, went to Great Britain to discuss with the 
church authorities there the possibility of their intervention to stop 
the supply of arms to Nigeria. A Press Conference followed, in 
Berne, which was well attended. 


The Swiss Protestant Churches assisted delegates from the 
churches in Biafra to attend the Fourth Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Uppsala, Sweden. The Swiss delegation 
with the co-operation of other delegates tried to promote conversa- 
tions between the Nigerian and the Biafran delegations, for the 
promotion of peace and the provision of help for the victims of 
war and famine. 


Public declarations were made about the use of Swiss manu- 
factured arms in Nigeria; at the time of the Czechoslovak crisis; 
and also on the subject of Family Planning and Birth Control. 
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United Kingdom: World Poverty. The adoption by the British 
Council of Churches in October 1968 of a new policy statement for 
the Christian Aid Department has led to an intensification of the 
already close relationship between Christian Aid and the Depart- 
ment of International Affairs. A joint delegation visited the Ministry 
of Overseas Development to register the Churches’ disquiet at the 
ending of aid to Tanzania and, in a wider context, the two Depart- 
ments have been represented in a joint consultation with the 
Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace to plan a common 
response to world poverty. As a result a conference of representative 
Church leaders is to take place in October 1969. That there is a 
considerable concern for world development has been demonstrated 
by projects such as that of the Methodist Church which, last Good 
Friday, called on all members to give a day’s pay and by the 
number of conferences taking poverty as their theme, notably the 
Student Christian Movement Manchester Congress and the Hasle- 
mere Convention (both in April 1969), both addressed by Archbishop 
Camara of Brazil. 


Rhodesia. The dilemma of Rhodesia continues to present a 
challenge to Christian thinking in Britain and even more to the 
Churches in Rhodesia itself. The Department has supported Her 
Majesty’s Government’s efforts to reach a settlement with the 
régime in Rhodesia, even though it is realised how difficult it is to 
obtain an agreement which satisfies minimum requirements. The 
Department has published its grave misgivings about the Fearless 
proposals, indicating that they do not give adequate assurances 
that they will lead to a just and hopeful solution of the problem. 
Their ambiguity suggests that they should either be more carefully 
defined or withdrawn. We believe that there must be some readiness 
to compromise in order to clear a path for future political and 
economic development. This does not mean, however, accepting 
the best terms obtainable in the circumstances. It is better to 
endure a problem than to acquiesce in grave injustice. The Depart- 
ment opposes any hasty granting of constitutional independence 
and believes that the British Government should be supported in 
granting independence only when basic human rights are assured 
and safeguarded. 


Violent Revolutionary Movements in Southern Africa. A Work- 
ing Party has commenced studies on the subject of the violent 
rebellions against white minority governments in Southern Africa. 
This form of response to oppression and discrimination is being 
studied against the background of the struggle for justice and 
human rights in the world as a whole. Difficult moral judgments 
are involved for the Christians, both in participation in armed 
struggle and in basic attitudes to this development. Attention is 
also being given to the theory of positive non-violence which has 
to be distinguished from that of traditional pacifism. 
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Nigeria/Biafra. The staff of the Department have kept closely 
in touch with the situation, meeting with missionaries, Members of 
Parliament and others who have been working in or who have 
made visits to Nigeria/Biafra. The British Council of Churches has 
again affirmed its opposition to the sale of arms and has pressed 
for initiatives to be taken by the Government through the United 
Nations or the Commonwealth to bring about negotiations. 


Defence and Disarmament. The Department continues to work 
closely with the Conference on Christian Approaches to Defence 
and Disarmament under the Chairmanship of Sydney Bailey and 
is greatly indebted to the Conference for its continuous research 
and advice on this very specialised problem. A Working Party of 
the Department is being convened and will consider, among other 
things, past thinking on this subject by the Council and its relevance 
to the present international situation and present British official 
policy, chemical and biological warfare and restraints and limita- 
tions in modern warfare. 


East/West Relations. Although the Rev. Paul Oestreicher has 
left the full-time staff of the Department, he remains Secretary of 
the committee which advises the Department on East/West affairs. 


Middle East. Under Admiral Buzzard’s Chairmanship, the 
Middle East Advisory Committee has continued to study closely 
political developments in the Middle East and to explore various 
possible means of resolving the situation. Four members of the 
Committee took part in the World Council of Churches’ Consulta- 
tion on Justice and Peace in the Near East, held in London in 
March 1969, 


United States: 1. In the field of international affairs, it is the 
purpose of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. to assist its member churches, within the ecumenical family 
of churches, to discern and articulate in thought and action a 
Christian witness concerning the position of our nation and its 
government relative to international order, justice, freedom and 
peace. The N.C.C.C.U.S.A. has adopted the programme of peace 
as the priority for Council-wide emphasis for the triennium 1967-69. 
The Department of International Affairs has been mandated to 
give special emphasis to: 


(a) World poverty, economic development and justice: What 
is required of the U.S.A.? 


(b) Change, order and peace in the community of nations: The 
role of power and its disproportionate distribution. What 
is the contribution of the U.S.A.? 


(c) The problem of specific military action, with special 
reference to Vietnam. 
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(d) Freedom at home and freedom in the world: Human rights 
and race as a problem of international affairs, with special 
reference to the U.S.A. and Southern Africa. 

2. Consultations: 

(a) Mission of Concern to South-East Asia, June 1967, May- 
June 1968, May 1969; Paris Peace Conference, January 
1969. 


(5) East Asia Christian Conference, June 1967. 


(c) The National Christian Council of Japan’s Committee on 
International Affairs and Social Concerns sponsored 
dialogue between American and Japanese Church leaders 
on mutual responsibilities for peace in Asia, September 
1968. 


(dq) London consultation with British Council of Churches, 
May 1968. 


(e) World Council of Churches’ Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs Consultation on Middle East in 
London, March 1969. 


3. The Department was represented at: 
(a) Fourth General Assembly of the East Asia Christian 
Conference, Bangkok, Thailand, February 1969. 


(b) Christian Peace Conference, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
March 1968. 


(c) Roman Catholic Eucharistic Congress, Bogota, Colombia, 
August 1968. 


(d) Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
Uppsala, Sweden, July 1968. 


(e) Council of Roman Catholic Bishops, Medellin, Colombia, 
September 1968. 


(f) Christian Approach to Defence and Disarmament, Oxford, 
England, September 1968. 


(zg) Committee on Society, Development and Peace, Canada, 
May 1969. 


(h) World Council of Churches Consultation on Development 
Education, May 1969. 


4. Special Task Forces have been established for: 
(a) Southern Africa. 


(b) International Development—Joint Programme with Roman 
Catholics. 


(c) Human Rights. 
(d) Vietnam. 


(e) Middle East. 
(f) Latin America. 


5. There have been occasions in the past when the churches 
and the ecumenical agencies have felt it imperative to “‘go to the 
country” in a special way. The time is at hand to ask the churches 
throughout the country to stimulate a consideration of the basic 
issues involved in international affairs. This may be done by 
enlisting the co-ordinated effort of the schurches themselves, the 
councils of churches, organisations of church women and church 
men, and youth and student groups in putting these issues to their 
members. The effort will require educational material of varied 
nature and support in the mass media. The Christian consideration 
of the crucial issues may by God’s grace be a step toward a 
conception of that service and sacrifice which are embodied in the 
Lord to whom we witness. 


6. The Church Center for the United Nations. The Department’s 
programme at the Church Center for the United Nations is a base 
to enlist the churches in a major programme in international affairs 
education, a programme which is to be both innovative and 
experimental. The Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches, through its Department of Educational 
Development, is now relating itself to the Department of Inter- 
national Affairs and bringing educational expertise into the inter- 
national affairs programme. One major educational effort is aimed 
at the curricula of the denominations, with a serious attempt being 
made to reach children and adults through reliable printed and 
other resources using creative, new educational designs. The second 
major area for educational penetration is the 700 church-related 
colleges and universities. The aim is to urge these institutions of 
higher education to enlarge the scope of their curricula in the field 
of international education. A third major thrust is in the direction 
of seminary education, and a corrolary of this is a continuing 
education programme for ministers with a stress on world affairs. 
An enlarged seminar programme conducted by the ten church- 
related agencies in the Center now have an average of 1,200 
participants per month in seminars ranging from youth groups 
through adult groups. 


7. Washington, D.C., Office. The Department has an office in 
Washington to assist it through the National Council and its 
member churches in making a Christian witness in relationship to 
the U.S. Government on matters of international affairs. It is of 
crucial importance for the Christian witness of the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. 
and its churches to have effective contact with a wide number of 
government officials. It is of special importance to develop particular 
relationships with churchmen in government, to inform them 
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concerning the work of churches on international affairs, and to 
carry on discussion with them. The office has a study function. 
Within the wide range of the U.S. Government it is necessary and 
important to discover where decisions are made and by what 
processes. 


8. Major policy statements have been prepared for the 
N.C.C.C.U.S.A. and adopted by its General Board on: 

(a) Vietnam—1966. 

(b) Middle East—1967 and 1969. 

(c) Imperatives of Peace and Responsibilities of Power—1968. 

(d) Defence and Disarmament—1968. 

(e) World Poverty and the Demands of Justice—1968. 


9. Dialogue papers for discussion among the Churches have 
been prepared on “Christian Responsibility for the Structure of 
International Co-operation” and on “The Problem of the Anti- 
ballistic Missile’’. 


C. JOINT COMMITTEE ON SOCIETY, DEVELOPMENT AND PEACE 


Under the joint Chairmanship of Monsignor Joseph Gremillion 
and Dr. Max Kohnstamm a committee has been established repre- 
senting the World Council of Churches and the Pontifical Com- 
mission on Justice and Peace which came into being as a result of 
discussions at the Second Vatican Council. This joint ““Committee 
on Society, Development and Peace’’, to be known as “SODEPAX’”’, 
has its office at the Ecumenical Centre in Geneva and is staffed by a 
secretariat drawn from the member churches of the W.C.C. and the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Officers of C.C.I.A. have been 
involved in its work from its inception. 


The initial activity of the joint committee lay in the field of 
international economic justice, and its first major operation was the 
convening of an expert conference at Beirut in April 1968 on the 
problems of development. The report of that Conference received 
wide publicity, and the joint committee has been much engaged 
subsequently in its dissemination and in the encouragement of 
seminars and regional meetings throughout the world to consider 
its findings, to seek ways of implementing them through the 
churches, and to take the debate further. In particular a second 
conference in Montreal in May 1969 aimed to assess the comments 
and criticisms aroused by the Beirut report, and to take fuller 
account, in particular, of the reactions of the “Third World”’. 


The joint committee had the advantage of a considerable 
consensus of expert opinion already existing regarding the major 
objectives to be pursued in the field of economic development. But 
in regard to its second mandate—the search for Christian initiatives 
in the task of international peace—it found itself facing a much 
more complex task of definition. Over the last twelve months a 
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series of meetings of a small working group has attempted to 
interpret the existing debate within the World Council and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and to discover what kind of joint 
initiative might be practicable. As a result, a plan has been developed 
for the convening of a consultation in the first half of 1970, attended 
by political experts, church representatives and people who could 
speak for the hopes and demands of ordinary men and women in 
their search for tolerable conditions of life. The consultation would 
consider broadly the question ‘““What specific tasks can the Christian 
community throughout the world jointly undertake as their service 
to the cause of enabling nations to live at peace with each other?” 
It is hoped that this consultation will enable SODEPAX to establish 
a programme of action constituting a new ecumenical initiative in 
this field, however modest its initial stages may be. 


D. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Represented on the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners are the World 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the Y.W.C.A. These organisations carry on active 
programmes in international affairs, and consultations with their 
representatives are held in connection with meetings of church 
agencies as well as meetings of the United Nations and the Specialised 
Agencies. 


The C.C.I.A. has been informally related to the independent 
group of Christian laymen from eleven European countries and 
North America meeting under the title “the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation’. The purpose of the 
group, whose Chairman is a C.C.].A. Commissioner, Dr. C. L. 
Patijn, has been to follow the development of supra-national insti- 
tutions in Europe and alert the churches to their significance and to 
the state of this evolution at each stage. Three other C.C.1.A. Com- 
missioners, including the Chairman of C.C.I.A., are also members. 
The group has embarked upon a new and more vigorous pro- 
gramme, and has changed its name to “‘the Christian Study Group 
for European Unity”’. 


Also, through informal contacts, the C.C.J.A. continues to 
follow activities under the auspices of the permanent committee 
established by the Christian Peace Conference. 


E. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through 
a number of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national 
or regional commissions on international affairs. 
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The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the con- 
stituent churches and Christian councils, and special correspondents, 
is periodically revised so as to give to this network of contacts its 
greatest effectiveness. It now includes some 400 selected persons in 
over seventy countries and provides a means of closer co-operation 
between the C.C.1.A. and the constituency of the ecumenical fellow- 
ship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is communicated by them to 
the local churches through the religious press, conferences and 
memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues in turn send their 
views on international issues to the C.C.I.A. for information and 
consideration. The experience already gained in the operation of 
this system of contacts indicates its potential value for the future, as 
a way of meeting the need to bring together the churches in more 
effective witness to the world of nations and of stimulating study and 
action on international affairs at the level of local congregations. 


I[V—Contacts with 
International Organisations 


A key function of the C.C.I.A., as stated in the newly revised 
Constitution, is to “‘represent the World Council of Churches or 
to provide for its representation, before these international bodies 
(such as the United Nations and its agencies, including regional 
bodies), as may be specifically arranged’’. In addition, “the Com- 
mission may also represent, facilitate and help co-ordinate the 
representation of member churches, related international Christian 
organisations and non-member churches before such international 
bodies”. Thus, the distinctive mandate at the inter-governmental 
level given to C.C.I.A. by the parent bodies in 1946 is continued, 
indeed broadened somewhat, in the basic document adopted by the 
Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Uppsala in 
July 1968. The contacts developed in pursuit of this function put 
the Commission in better stead to alert and inform leaders of the 
world-wide Christian fellowship on international issues of concern 
to the churches, and to provide a relevant Christian witness when 
international decisions are made. 


A. UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The formal contacts with the United Nations, at U.N. Head- 
quarters in New York, the Palais des Nations in Geneva, and other 
centres where special meetings are held, are both general and specific 
in character. The broader pattern of contacts is provided by 
registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information, 
which entitles C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
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meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. This is particularly the case at the 
annual sessions of the U.N. General Assembly, which are normally 
held for some three months each autumn. The representational 
duties at the General Assembly have long exerted a major claim on 
C.C.LA. resources, because of the importance of many subjects 
under consideration, and also for the opportunities to take up with 
delegates special ecumenical concerns as they arise. At the Twenty- 
third Session of the Assembly, 24 September to 21 December 1968, 
C.C.I.A. was represented by Drs. Nolde, Fagley and Rees, and for 
part of the Session, Mr. Micheli. 


To guide and supplement direct contacts and representations 
at the General Assembly, the New York Office of C.C.I.A. has 
issued each year for many years, near the beginning of each session, 
a Memorandum on “Selected Items of the Provisional Agenda’’, 
which summarises issues scheduled for consideration, and cites 
relevant ecumenical statements and actions which provide a basis 
or framework for possible representations by C.C.I.A. This “‘green 
memo”’ is sent to Commissioners, Regional and National Com- 
missions, leaders of the World Council and of the churches in many 
countries for information, comment, and possible supporting action 
at the national level. Copies are also provided for some 1,200 
delegates and alternates at the Assembly, as well as leading officers 
of the Secretariat. Copies are sent to all of the Permanent Repre- 
sentatives, and individually to delegates and alternates from countries 
where National Commissions have been established. No activity 
of C.C.I.A. has been more distinctive, more helpful in communi- 
cating ecumenical concerns, or more appreciated by diplomats at 
theiWis. 


The New York office also issues, with the help of Geneva 
colleagues, a corresponding “blue memo” after each Assembly 
session, the Memorandum on Selected Actions, which summarises 
some background of matters acted upon, C.C.I.A. procedure, and 
the actions of the General Assembly. This serves primarily as a 
report to concerned churchmen and related agencies. This year’s 
post-Assembly Memorandum of 95 pages, prepared with special 
assistance from Dr. Nolde, was issued in February 1969 and sent 
to some 400 church leaders around the world. Another 500 copies 
were distributed by related Christian agencies. 


This year, copies were also sent to the Permanent Representa- 
tives of the Missions to the U.N. for information. The response 
supports the value of such a procedure. Among the comments 
received, one Asian Mission responded that they found the 
Memorandum “‘very useful for reference purposes”. Another Asian 
comment was: “It is a useful summary and contains some wise 
observations’. A European ambassador wrote: “I am full of 
admiration for the thoroughness and accuracy of this record, and 
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indeed I know of no other record which sets out the work of the 
session and the results of it so clearly”. Another Western Ambas- 
sador stated: “It is certainly a comprehensive report which I hope 
representatives of other non-governmental organisations may have 
an opportunity to see. You set a high standard’’. The scope and 
generally constructive character of positions reported in the 
Memorandum were cited by a Soviet representative in a Committee 
of ECOSOC. 


B. UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The more specific framework for C.C.I.A.’s representation at 
the U.N., on behalf of the World Council of Churches, is provided 
by its consultative relationship to the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). This consultative relationship was established in 1947 
in accordance with Article 71 of the United Nations Charter. Its 
consultative status entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented at the 
meetings of ECOSOC by consultants and, in accordance with 
established rules, to submit written statements and to offer oral 
interventions. The latest “blue memo” provides delegates with 
relevant indications of ecumenical concerns bearing on many of the 
agenda items of ECOSOC. 


In addition, C.C.I.A. officers and staff give attention to contacts 
with most of the various commissions of ECOSOC. Particular 
reference should be made to the Commission on Human Rights 
and related committees, the Commission on the Status of Women, 
the Commission for Social Development, and the Population 
Commission, whose work is followed closely. Reference should 
also be made to two of the newer agencies of special interest, the 
Committee for Development Planning, and the Advisory Committee 
on the Application of Science and Technology to Development. 
And, of course, there are long-standing contacts with an inter- 
agency programme related to ECOSOC, the United Nations 
Development Programme. 


The consultative relationship to ECOSOC includes provisions 
for contacts at the regional economic commissions in Asia (ECAFE), 
Africa (ECA), Latin America (ECLA) and Europe (ECE). Lack of 
resources has limited C.C.J.A. representation at meetings of these 
regional bodies to such ad hoc and occasional arrangements as may 
be made through regional Christian agencies. A welcome desire on 
the part of the East Asia Christian Conference for more formal 
contacts with ECAFE led by mutual agreement between officers of 
C.C.I.A. and E.A.C.C. in May 1969 to the designation of U Kyaw 
Than, General Secretary of the E.A.C.C., to serve as Permanent 
Representative of C.C.I.A. to ECAFE, with the understanding that 
he will represent concerns of E.A.C.C. as well as authorised positions 
of C.C.I.A. This approach has wider applicability, to be explored 
in regard to other regions. 
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During the past year, the ECOSOC Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organisations has conducted a review of all N.G.O.s 
in or seeking consultative status on the basis of a new formulation 
of consultative categories, and in the light of information from the 
organisations (Officers of C.C.I.A. submitted a detailed response to 
a questionnaire last year). In the original formulation, Category A 
was designated for N.G.O.s concerned in all of the activities of 
ECOSOC, and the new-fledged C.C.I.A. understandably applied for 
and was granted Category B, for agencies concerned with some of 
ECOSOC’s activities. In the new formulation, Category I is designed 
for N.G.O.s with a world-wide constituency and a concern for most 
of the activities of ECOSOC. In view of the new criteria and the 
growth of C.C.I.A.’s representational work, Dr. Nolde raised, before 
the ECOSOC Committee in November 1968, the question of appro- 
priate category, while indicating that C.C.I.A. would continue to 
develop the consultative relationship, whatever the category. In 
January 1969, in view of some uncertainty in the ECOSOC Com- 
mittee over where the initiative for a determination of category 
resided, Dr. Rees, on the basis of an authorisation by the Com- 
mission at its Kungalv meeting, applied for status in Category I, 
to secure consideration of the implications of the ECOSOC 
resolution. 


At a meeting of the ECOSOC Committee in April 1969 Dr. 
Fagley presented the delegates with a list of W.C.C. Member 
Churches and the “blue memo” to show the scope of constituency 
and of concerns. He stated that while the implications of the 
ECOSOC resolution seemed clear, C.C.1.A. would co-operate 
with ECOSOC whatever the category of consultative status. The 
question of Category I, however, was not put to a vote. Mr. 
Waldron-Ramsey of Tanzania, who had previously indicated 
opposition to Category I status for any religious organisation, 
moved that C.C.I.A. be granted Category II status, designed for 
N.G.O.s with more limited interests in ECOSOC activities. Mr. 
Nasinovsky spoke quite favourably of C.C.I.A. as a decent and 
important organisation of a world-wide character, with a generally 
positive and constructive approach to issues; but it would set an 
undesirable precedent if any religious organisation were assigned 
to Category I. The vote, in favour of Category II status, was 6 to 0, 
with 6 abstentions, which included several who favoured Category I. 
The Committee recommendation was subsequently accepted by 
ECOSOC without debate. 


C. THE SPECIALISED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The C.C.I.A. has formal consultative relations, described below, 
with the Food and Agriculture Organisation (F.A.O.), UNESCO, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. It is on the Special List 
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of Non-Governmental Organisations (N.G.O.s) now maintained by 
the International Labour Organisation (I.L.O.). It has informal 
contacts with the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the U.N. Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment. The possibility of a more formal relationship with the latter 
is still being explored. An application for official relations with the 
World Health Organisation has been made on behalf of the new 
Christian Medical Commission of the W.C.C. and will be considered 
by W.H.O. in January 1970. 


D. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION (F.A.O.) 


The decision to continue the Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
on a more permanent basis and the forthcoming Second World 
Food Congress which is to meet in the Netherlands in 1970 has 
increased the already active relationships with F.A.O. The Com- 
mission is co-operating in both enterprises and has, during the year, 
established a committee in the Ecumenical Centre which represents 
all departments concerned with F.A.O. problems. The number of 
visits to Rome has increased in consequence. The Rev. Alan 
Keighley continues to render invaluable service as the Commission’s 
Honorary Liaison Officer resident in Rome. 


E. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANISATION (UNESCO) 


Relations with UNESCO have continued to involve exchange 
of information and consultation with officials of the organisation, 
as well as attendance at meetings and conferences, whether at head- 
quarters in Paris or in other parts of the world. One of the functions 
of the C.C.IL.A. is to facilitate working relations between the various 
divisions and departments of the W.C.C., or agencies related to 
them, and UNESCO. This applies particularly to the Division of 
Ecumenical Action, the Division of World Mission and Evangelism, 
certain aspects of DICARWS activities and the Youth Department 
of the W.C.C. 


In recent years, increased importance has been given by 
UNESCO to efforts in the field of literacy, and the staff of C.C.I A 
have sought to encourage closer contacts between church agencies 
particularly involved in literacy work and UNESCO 


The action of the Fourth Assembly of the W.C.C. at Uppsala 
to set up an Office of Education within the Division of Ecumenical 
Action has been informally reported to UNESCO officials, and the 
Secretary of the C.C.J.A. in Geneva has begun to explore ways in 


which the new Office when it functions can have close contacts 
with UNESCO. 


Preliminary contacts have also been established regarding 
co-operation between W.C.C. agencies and UNESCO in the 
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preparation and observance of International Education Year 
in 1970. 


Mention is made here also of the cordial and constructive 
personal contacts that have taken place between the Director- 
General of UNESCO and the General Secretary of the W.C.C. 


F. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (1.L.0O.) 


The celebration of the 50th Anniversary of the establishment 
of the I.L.O. which prompted the visit to Geneva of Pope Paul VI 
has helped to cement the already close relationship between I.L.O. 
and the Commission. The General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches addressed the I.L.O. Conference and a solemn Service 
of Thanksgiving on the 50th Anniversary was organised by the 
Commission in the Cathedral of St. Pierre when Commissioner 
André Philip preached the sermon. These are just notable evidences 
of a long-standing co-operation between the two organisations. 


G. UNICEF (UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND) 


While contacts between UNICEF programmes and operational 
programmes of ecumenical agencies, particularly in developing 
countries, continue to grow, the temporary arrangements sought 
for maintaining the kind of contacts at the headquarters level con- 
gruent with the concerns of church agencies and missionary councils 
did not develop as had been hoped. The reduced deployment of 
C.C.LA. personnel in New York makes the securing of voluntary 
help virtually imperative to develop more adequately the existing 
consultative arrangements. With Methodist help, Mrs. Dina Rizzi, 
of the Instituto Metodista in Sao Paulo, was named to represent 
C.C.LA. at a UNICEF workshop on “The Family in a Changing 
Society” and to attend the UNICEF Board Session, in Santiago, 
Chile, in May 1969. Miss Elizabeth Johns, Director of International 
Affairs for Church Women United, has agreed to serve as C.C.I.A. 
representative at UNICEF, on an interim basis. 


H. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONTACTS 


The contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter-govern- 
mental bodies also help to relate more closely individual Divisions 
and Departments of the World Council of Churches and members 
of their staff to various inter-governmental programmes in areas of 
specific concern. Particularly important for the work of the Division 
of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service are the contacts 
maintained at the working level with the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, F.A.O. and 
UNICEF, as well as the relations maintained by the C.C.I.A. 
Representative in Europe with the Inter-governmental Committee 
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for European Migration and the Council of Europe. It seems likely 
now that, with the establishment within the World Council of the 
Christian Medical Commission, formal consultative relations with 
W.H.O. will soon be established and good working relationships 
continue with UNCTAD. The year has also seen increasing contact 
both with the International Red Cross Committee and the League 
of Red Cross Societies as our common concern for relief in Nigeria/ 
Biafra and the post-war situation in Vietnam are bringing us closer 
together even than before. 


The Commission is also now embarking on establishing more 
specific and formal relationships between the regional Economic 
Commissions of the U.N. and regional church bodies. 


I. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


Contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. through formal consul- 
tative arrangements with inter-governmental bodies open the way 
for significant consultations with government representatives at 
international meetings. These have served to manifest Christian 
interest in problems facing government officials and to make more 
widely known the views held by Christians throughout the world 
on international issues. The standing of the Commission’s member- 
ship and of the World Council of Churches has made access to 
officials of many governments possible both on issues of general 
international import and on issues involving specific aspects of the 
life and work of the churches. 


It was a particular pleasure for the Commission, during the 
I.L.O. celebrations, to have as its guest at dinner one evening 
President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia and, at luncheon a few days 
later, His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia. 


J. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


The C.C.1.A., as an agent of the World Council of Churches, 
has a distinctive and independent character. However, it is deemed 
advantageous “‘to concert from time to time with other organisations 
holding similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends” 
(Aim 9), 

C.C.I.A. representatives, therefore, participate in joint con- 
ferences and meetings of various non-governmental organisations 
where opportunities are afforded to discuss common problems, such 
as consultative procedures in ECOSOC, various aspects of refugee 
and migration issues, the activities of UNICEF and questions 
relating to human rights. 


K. 1968-69 C.C.LA. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND 
MEETINGS 


Lest the growth of the list of meetings attended give an im- 
pression of inflating the work done by C.C.I.A. officers and staff, it 
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has been agreed to dispense with the catalogue of meetings, dates, 
and C.C.].A. representatives. The list does, in fact, continue to 
grow, in accordance with the increasing scope of ecumenical interests 
in international affairs. But this is a subject for concern, because 
of the reduced possibilities to consider most of the issues in 
greater depth. 


In the period since the meeting of the Commission at Kungilv, 
Sweden, in June 1968 and the Uppsala Assembly of July, officers 
and staff have attempted, in a time of transition, to maintain -the 
representational standards which have come to characterise con- 
sultative relations at the inter-governmental level. The United 
Nations have received the lion’s share of attention in New York 
and Geneva. The bodies involved here included: the U.N. General 
Assembly (XXIII), the Economic and Social Council (resumed 45th 
and 46th Sessions), the Commission on Human Rights, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the Commission for Social 
Development, the Governing Board of the U.N. Development 
Programme, the Committee for Development Planning, the new 
Preparatory Committee for the Second U.N. Development Decade, 
the Special Committee of 24 (on elimination of colonialism), the 
Trusteeship Council, and U.N. Pledging Conferences for economic 
and humanitarian programmes. 


In this consultative work, reference should be made to helpful 
contacts with representatives of related agencies, such as Dr. Alice 
Arnold of the World’s Y.W.C.A. and Mr. Louis Simon of the 
W.S.C.F. Mention should also be made of informal contacts with 
Mer. Alberto Giovannetti and Msgr. Henri de Riedmatten, repre- 
sentatives of the Holy See to the U.N. in New York and Geneva, 
as well as with representatives of Roman Catholic N.G.O.s 


Among those who have helped to represent C.C.I.A. at the 
inter-governmental level are Mrs. Renuka Mukerji Somasekhar of 
India, in the Commission on the Status of Women, and Mrs. Dina 
Rizzi of Brazil in regard to UNICEF. 


The London office of C.C.I.A. takes advantage of the research 
facilities of a number of institutes located there, more particularly 
the Institute of Race Relations, the Overseas Development Institute 
and the Institute for Strategic Studies in which the London Secretary 
participates fully. 
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V—Principal Concerns of the 
Gu @sfou 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


1. Disarmament. In approving in substance the Report of the 
Section ‘“‘Towards Justice and Peace in International Affairs’’, the 
Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Uppsala 
again gave high priority to efforts in behalf of disarmament. It 
stated in part: ‘““The avoidance of atomic, biological or chemical 
war has become a condition of human survival.... The churches 
must insist that it is the first duty of governments to prevent such a 
war: to halt the present arms race, agree never to initiate the use of 
nuclear weapons, stop experiments concerned with, and the pro- 
duction of, weapons of mass human destruction by chemical and 
biological means and move away from the balance of terror towards 
disarmament.” 


In welcoming the Non-proliferation Treaty the C.C.I.A., in its 
session at Kunglav, Sweden, claimed that its value would ultimately 
depend upon the extent to which it is followed by other measures 
including the responsible position by the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. as 
trustees of the peace; agreement by the nuclear powers relating to 
the cessation of the nuclear arms race; further steps in the direction 
of general and complete disarmament; and efforts to reinforce the 
Treaty with a system of true collective security. 


The danger of projecting earth’s military rivalries into outer 
space—a position taken by the C.C.I].A.—is equally relevant to 
international efforts to promote use of the sea bed and ocean floor 
only for peaceful purposes. 

These views, together with positions previously adopted in 
relation to nuclear weapons testing, peaceful uses of outer space 
and peaceful uses of atomic energy were communicated to. over 
one thousand delegates to the Twenty-third Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly in a Memorandum on the C.C.I.A. and Selected 
Items of the Provisional Agenda for the Twenty-third Session. 


Between the New Delhi and Uppsala Assemblies the C.C.I.A. 
had convened, at the request of the New Delhi Assembly, two 
consultations on disarmament. The Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at its meeting in Tulsa, January 1969, 
adopted the following resolution: 

In light of new developments and challenges in the field of world 
disarmament and world politics, it was agreed to request the C.C.I.A. to 
consider the holding of a new international Christian consultation on dis- 
armament, to examine with representatives of nuclear and non-nuclear 
powers some of the current issues and the way forward, including the 
relations of big nations and small nations, the right of non-nuclear powers 
to their share in vital decisions, and the danger of freezing the existing order 
at the expense of necessary change. 
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2. Vietnam. The W.C.C. and the C.C.I.A. have continued to 
give consistent attention to the tragic conflict in Vietnam. The 
Uppsala Assembly expressed gratitude that both sides had at least 
been able to come to the conference table. It called upon the U.S. 
to cease immediately and unconditionally the bombing and all use 
of weapons of mass destruction of North Vietnam and on all 
parties to stop military activities in South Vietnam. It reiterated 
the position that a political solution so urgently needed in Vietnam 
cannot be achieved by military victory but must be dependent upon 
the choice of the Vietnamese people themselves. 


The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches and 
the C.C.I.A. Secretary in Geneva personally transmitted the Uppsala 
action to Governor Harriman and the North Vietnamese repre- 
sentatives at the Official Conference in Paris. 

When President Johnson authorised the cessation of bombing 
in North Vietnam at the end of October 1968, the W.C.C. General 
Secretary took appreciative note in a public statement and the 
C.C.I.A. Director, in cables to Hanoi and Saigon and to the 
representatives of the four powers convening at the second stage of 
the Paris negotiations, gave assurance of prayers that all parties be 
given patience and wisdom in negotiations to achieve peace with 
the greatest measure of justice for all. 


3. The Middle East. Mounting crises in the Middle East since 
the war of 1967 and the great deterioration in the plight of the 
Palestine Arab refugees have been matters of grave and continuing 
concern to the officers of the Commission. Dr. Rees has twice 
visited Israel in the intervening period and the General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches undertook an extended tour of 
the Middle East countries in March 1969. Our concerns have also 
been expressed in private consultations with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. In March 1969 the Commission convened 
in London a consultation on “‘Justice and Peace in the Middle East’’, 
in which a good representation of member churches in the Arab 
lands met with churchmen from North America and Western Europe. 
The consultation, which was held in private, was frank and fruitful 
and its report will be submitted to the forthcoming C.C.LA. 
Executive. In addition to this attempt to deal once again with the 
political aspects of this problem, the Commission is co-operating 
with DICARWS, which is planning a conference in Cyprus in late 
September 1969 on the whole problem of the Churches Ministry 
to Refugees. 


4. Nigeria. From the early days of the tragic conflict in 
Nigeria, church leaders on both sides, and in neighbouring countries, 
have explored possibilities of ecumenical mediation. But evidently 
in an embattled and highly emotional situation no church leader 
from either side was in a position to enter serious conversations 
without at least the tacit approval of his government, and such an 
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eventuality has not yet occurred. A better possibility lay in taking 
informal advantage of the coincidence of church leaders from each 
side at the Fourth Assembly of the W.C.C. The officers of C.C.I.A. 
undertook the arrangements for such private meetings at Uppsala 
but it was impossible to preserve their privacy in the physical 
conditions of a large and highly inquisitive assembly, and not much 
headway could be made. Instead, the Biafran leaders requested an 
opportunity publicly to expose their side of the conflict, and 
inevitably the representatives from the Federal side felt it necessary 
to reply. The effect was to emphasise differences rather than to 
build bridges. 

Meanwhile the extensive relief operations of the churches, 
through the Division of Inter Church Aid of the W.C.C. and the 
Joint Church Aid programme of Northern Europe and North 
America, gave rise to charges that in fact the churches of the West 
had aligned themselves behind the political fortunes of Biafra. In 
fact, the W.C.C., for its part, endeavoured to maintain a wholly 
impartial and entirely humanitarian policy. But for the rest of the 
year under review, a mediating initiative was left to other bodies 
apparently better placed to take it, with whom the W.C.C. and 
C.C.1.A. kept in touch—to the Emergency Committee of the O.A.U., 
and the Commonwealth Secretariat. The recent collapse of these 
efforts at mediation raises the question whether once again an 
ecumenical initiative might be considered. 


5. Czechoslovakia. Following military action in Czecho- 
slovakia by the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, East Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland, the C.C.1.A. Director addressed a memorandum to 
Commissioners and National Commissions, bringing together 
relevant statements which the Commission and the World Council 
of Churches had made on similar past occasions. Copies of the 
Memorandum were sent to members of the Security Council in the 
course of their debate on the Czechoslovakian crisis. Shortly there- 
after, officers of the Central Committee sent a statement to member 
churches referring to what had transpired and soliciting their points 
of view. Responses to these communications revealed a deep 
concern on the part of W.C.C. constituents. Moreover, debates in 
the United Nations Security Council and General Assembly revealed 
wide criticism at the political level. To reflect the widespread con- 
cern found in church circles, and to secure the benefit of any 
additional advice, the Director on 31st October addressed a further 
memorandum to Commissioners and National Commissions 
wherein he reported the steps which had already been taken and 
invited opinions which might suggest possible lines of helpful actions. 


B. HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Under its new Constitution, the C.C.I.A. continues to be 
charged with the responsibility of assisting in the encouragement of 
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respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and of giving special attention to religious liberty. 
Activities of the C.C.I.A. in this field continue to be guided by a 
two-fold objective: the development of international standards and 
international safeguards to defend basic human values; and the 
need to bring domestic constitutions as well as law and admini- 
strative practice into harmony with accepted international standards. 


1. International Standards. As in previous years, C.C.I.A. staff 
have followed closely the work of the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies in this field. Unfortunately the general political 
climate has not been conducive to further elaboration of the draft 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Intoler- 
ance and Discrimination based on Religion or Belief. Yet the 
positions formulated on this question by the C.C.].A. and the 
W.C.C. still hold and will be brought to the attention of delegates 
when consideration of this is resumed in the Third Committee of 
the U.N. General Assembly. Other items on the agenda of the 
General Assembly have been followed, such as the preparation of a 
Convention on the Non-Application of Statutory Limitations to War 
Crimes and Crimes Against Humanity, which is now open for 
signature. In connection with the question of the establishment of a 
United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, the Fourth 
Assembly of the W.C.C. meeting at Uppsala stated its view that 
the United Nations “establish an office at the highest possible 
level—perhaps that of Under-Secretary—to facilitate greater co-ordi- 
nation of actions relating to human rights”. Finally, representatives 
of the C.C.I.A. have in numerous personal consultations encouraged 
action on a proposal before the U.N. General Assembly relating to 
Human Rights in Armed Conflicts. 


2. Specific Situations. The advice and assistance of C.C.IL.A. 
has been sought in a number of specific situations. Churches in 
certain Eastern countries have asked the help of C.C.I.A. in 
gathering material relating to relations between church and state, 
in situations when existing laws and regulations are under review, 
as for instance, in Czechoslovakia. Situations involving the opening 
and use of churches in the U.S.S.R. have been reported to the 
W.C.C., and the C.C.I.A. has been consulted on procedures to 
seek improvement. 


The situation in Greece has continued to preoccupy the staff 
of C.C.I.A. in connection with both the coming into force of a 
new Constitution and reports on the situation of individuals. 
A close contact has been maintained with the Council of Europe 
and members of the Sub-Committee appointed by the European 
Commission on Human Rights to investigate the situation in 
Greece. Mention should be made here also of consultations between 
C.C.I.A. staff and the General Secretary of the W.C.C. regarding 
action on behalf of Jews in certain Arab countries. Concern for 
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these minorities, as well as for minorities everywhere, was expressed 
in a letter from the General Secretary of the W.C.C. to the Secretary- 
General of the U.N., and the matter was discussed in personal 
contacts with officials of some of the Governments concerned. 


The disturbances in Northern Ireland arising from the demands 
of, or on behalf of, the Roman Catholic minority for a more 
equitable and just place in the life of the community engaged the 
attention of the officers of C.C.I.A. This led to a personal visit to 
Northern Ireland by Alan Booth, at the invitation of the Chairman 
of the Irish Council of Churches, during which he had conversations 
with representatives of the churches, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, Civil Rights leaders and those in touch with the student 
protest, and with the Prime Minister and Minister for Home 
Affairs, as well as other distinguished citizens. He presented a 
report to C.C.I.A. and is maintaining contact with the Irish Council 
of Churches regarding further steps which might be taken to con- 
tribute to achieving the necessary political and social changes in 
Northern Ireland. 


3. Problems of Race Relations. In May 1969, the World Council 
of Churches convened in London a Consultation on Racism which 
attracted considerable attention. The report of this Consultation 
is to be submitted to the Central Committee of the W.C.C. at its 
meeting in Canterbury in August 1969. The Executive Committee 
of C.C.I.A. has been asked by the General Secretary to make its 
own comments on the Report for consideration by the Central 
Committee, and this will be on its agenda when it convenes at the 
end of July 1969. In view of the importance of these debates, 
which are still in the future, no detailed report on racial questions 
is included in this chapter. 


4. International Year for Human Rights. C.C.I.A. activities in 
relation to International Year for Human Rights have, in part, 
been reported in last year’s Annual Report. In the second half of 
1968, however, the C.C.I.A. and the W.C.C. have continued to 
participate in the observance of the International Year. The Fourth 
Assembly of the W.C.C. at Uppsala, 4-19 July 1968, devoted a 
special public meeting to “Human Rights—Retrospect and Pros- 
pect’, under the chairmanship of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with the Director of the C.C.I.A. and the Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Africa as speakers. In September 
1968, the Director of the C.C.I.A. and the Secretary in Geneva 
both attended the Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations, 
held at UNESCO headquarters in Paris. Finally, on 10 December 
1968, the Presidents of the W.C.C. issued a special message to the 
member churches, thus emphasising again the importance for 
Christians throughout the world to continue to work diligently for 
greater respect for and observance of human rights. 
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C. ADVANCE TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The original Aims of the C.C.I.A., formulated at the Cambridge 
Conference of 1946, called for contacts to further “acceptance by 
all nations to promote to the utmost the well-being of dependent 
peoples including their advance toward self-government and the 
development of their free political institutions’. In the revised 
Constitution adopted by the Fourth W.C.C. Assembly at Uppsala 
in 1968, the claims of self-determination, apart from considerations 
of welfare, are recognised. —The Commission is to encourage inter 
alia: 

—acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the 

welfare of all peoples, and the development of free political institutions; 

—the advance towards self-government of still dependent territories; 


The new formulation brings C.C.I.A. closer to the perspective 
of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, adopted by the U.N. General Assembly on 
14 December 1960 by a vote of 89 to 0 with 9 abstentions. This 
charter of the struggle against colonialism, the tenth anniversary of 
which the United Nations are preparing to celebrate, gave new 
impetus to the drive to wind up the present phase of decolonisation. 
The substantive clauses of the Declaration, which “‘proclaims the 
necessity of bringing to a speedy and unconditional end colonialism 
in all forms and manifestations” state: 


1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and exploit- 
ation constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary to 
the Charter of the United Nations and is an impediment to the promotion 
of world peace and co-operation. 


2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that right 
they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 


3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence. 


4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds directed against 
dependent peoples shall cease in order to enable them to exercise peace- 
fully and freely their right to complete independence, and the integrity 
of their national territory shall be respected. 


5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in trust and non-self-governing terri- 
tories or all other territories which have not yet attained independence, 
to transfer all powers to the peoples of those territories, without any 
conditions or reservations, in accordance with their freely expressed will 
and desire, without any distinction as to race, creed or colour, in order 
to enable them to enjoy complete independence and freedom. 


6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national unity 
and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


7. All states shall observe faithfully and strictly the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the present Declaration on the basis of equality, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of all states and respect for the 
sovereign rights of all peoples and their territorial integrity. 
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The Declaration has helped to rally international opinion in 
colonial situations readily recognised as such. Yet in other situations 
there is an unresolved conflict between the right of all peoples to 
self-determination, and the right of each country to territorial 
integrity, both affirmed in the Declaration. To help clarify this 
dilemma was a concern of the Section on International Affairs at 
the Uppsala Assembly: the Section said in part (cf. Appendix 2 for 
full text): 

**All peoples have the right to self-determination’’. This is a basic 
essential of human dignity and of a genuine family of nations. But nations 
are seldom altogether one homogeneous people. Most nations have ethnic, 
cultural or religious minorities. These minorities have the right to choose 
for themselves their own way of life insofar as this choice does not deny the 
same choice to other groups. Majorities can be insensitive and tyrannical, 
and minorities may need protection... The frustration of a majority by a 
minority is as incompatible with justice as the persecution of a minority 
by a majority.... 


The Churches must defend minorities when they are oppressed or 
threatened. They must at times urge restraint upon minorities in the pursuit 
of their ambitions. But also they must help majorities to respond creatively 
to the importance of minorities in their struggle for justice. 

Since some sixty-three newly independent countries, with a com- 
bined population of more than 1,100 million persons, or one-third 
of mankind, have emerged from the period of Western colonial 
rule, the need to give increasing stress to the struggle for economic 
and social development has been recognised by C.C.I.A. If the 
new states are to become viable and stable members of the world 
community much greater co-operation is called for, to help build 
the social and economic foundations for free and durable political 
institutions. Therefore, C.C.I.A. officers and staff have seen the 
struggle for development as a vital extension of the emancipation 
process, and given it corresponding weight. 


Further, since most of the remaining colonial issues of the 
older type, mainly found in southern Africa, involve so clearly 
factors of racial injustice, it is the clear ecumenical concern on this 
issue that provides the chief framework for the C.C.I.A. approach. 
Consequently, the report under Problems of Race Relations should 
be referred to. 


The Special Committee of 24. The Special Committee of 24 
on the elimination of colonialism, which was set up to report on 
and to further the Declaration and its proclamation of the “‘necessity 
of bringing to a speedy and unconditional end colonialism in all 
forms and manifestations’, is the chief U.N. agency in the field. 
It is also the most active of U.N. bodies, not only meeting frequently 
at headquarters but also in Africa. For example, the Special Com- 
mittee met in Kinshasa, Lusaka, and Dar-es-Salaam during May 
1969, in which inter alia it heard petitioners asking for material 
aid in their struggle against colonial regimes; adopted a consensus 
on Namibia (S.W. Africa) calling for Security Council action against 
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South Africa; and debated new proposals on Southern Rhodesia 
and the territories under Portuguese Administration, for further 
consideration at resumed sessions in New York. 


C.C.I.A. representatives follow the debates in the Special 
Committee, weakened somewhat by the resignation of Australia, 
and the decision of the United Kingdom and the United States not 
to send representatives to the meetings in Africa. The Trusteeship 
Council, now reduced to six members charged with supervision of 
the Trust Territories of New Guinea (Australia) and the Pacific 
Islands (United States), is also followed. It met at Headquarters 
in the first half of June 1969. Attention has also been given to 
arrangements for the “‘act of free choice’”’ in West Irian, called for 
by the agreement signed on 15 August 1962 by Indonesia and the 
Netherlands. 


Another of the major colonial issues is that of Angola and 
Mozambique, which the Portuguese call ‘Overseas Provinces’’. 
Representatives of FRELIMO, the liberation movement headed by 
Eduardo Mondlane before his untimely death, invited the Special 
Committee to visit areas in Mozambique under their control. 
Reports from the Congo, where there are hundreds of thousands 
of Angolan refugees, and also from Lisbon, indicate the continuing 
spread of hostilities in Angola. The struggle for independence 
grows in intensity. 


Neither the Kungalv meeting of the Commission nor the 
Uppsala Assembly of the World Council attempted to reformulate 
guidelines on decolonisation. Consequently the following observa- 
tions on problems of political development, made by the Committee 
on C.C.I.A. of the 1961 Assembly of the W.C.C. in New Delhi, 
still serve as a reflection of ecumenical concerns: 


The mid-twentieth century has seen the emergence of many nations 
from a state of political subjection by alien powers to a status of political 
independence. We rejoice in this. We note, however, that there are nations 
and people still under foreign political domination. Such domination, 
recurring in human history, is not the result exclusively of any one particular 
political system. Wherever it occurs and under whatever system of political 
life, and wherever the consent of the governed is spurned and their welfare 
subordinated to the interests of the ruling power, this is unjust and the 
Christian conscience condemns it. 


Both in the interests of human justice and international peace the 
transfer of political power to those to whom it should belong must be made 
without self-serving delay. We recognise that problems exist where a 
people has not been sufficiently prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
political independence. In such cases the process of necessary preparation 
must be greatly accelerated. To eliminate ambiguities in the role of ruling 
powers and to expedite the achievement of independence, it is desirable that 
international assistance through agencies of the United Nations be 
associated with such a process. 


Where other factors exist, such as the presence of ethnic or racial 
minorities, sufficient guarantees for the protection of the rights of these 
minorities should be assured by the people achieving independence. Where 
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history has thrown two or more races or religious groups together in the 
same country, as the total welfare of all such people can be secured only 
through the mutual acceptance of each other as citizens of a common 
country and members of a common nation, it is necessary that no single 
group seek to perpetuate political advantage for itself at the cost of justice 
for all. While legitimate fears of minorities need to be allayed, no minority 
should be vested with such power of veto as to deny the rights of the 
majority and welfare of the whole community. 


Developing nations have to contend with many difficulties. Divisive 
tendencies arising from traditional patterns of life are a serious difficulty. 
In such a context, nationalism, cherished and fostered as bringing cohesion, 
in the life of the peoples, has a creative réle to play. On the other hand, 
there is the danger that it may act as an impediment to creating a sense of 
community with neighbouring nations. Furthermore, when in the general 
desire to create a sense of national identity, nationalism is confounded with 
a spurious revival of old customs, the latter becomes an enemy of progress. 


It must be recognised that in the world of our day the inter-dependence 
of nations is a reality. The ideal that the Christian seeks, along with all those 
interested in the promotion of human welfare, is a community of nations 
wherein each nation can develop its own life only in the context of an 
active and just international association. 


D. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC JUSTICE AND CO-OPERATION 


The original Aims of the Commission called for contacts as 
will assist in the “furtherance of international economic co-opera- 
tion’’. Since genuine co-operation can be built only on foundations 
of increasing justice, the inter-related concerns have been reflected 
in the major emphasis in C.C.I.A. work over the past two decades 
on international action for economic and social development in the 
low-income regions of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The revised 
Constitution clarifies the objective by calling on the Commission 
to encourage “‘the furtherance of economic justice through inter- 
national economic co-operation”. The reformulation, unfortunately, 
in the interests of simplicity and continuity, makes no explicit 
reference to the basic social aspects of the task, on which increasing 
ecumenical concern is focused. But these are well established in 
W.C.C. and C.C.I.A. policy. 


The representational work in this field has been greatly 
reinforced in recent years, by the papal encyclical Populorum 
Progressio, the establishment of the Pontifical Commission Justice 
and Peace under the chairmanship of Cardinal Roy of Quebec, the 
formation of the World Council’s Staff Working Party on Develop- 
ment under the chairmanship of Mr. C. I. Itty, and the Joint 
Committee for Society Development and Peace, with Msgr. Joseph 
Gremillion and Dr. Max Kohnstamm serving as co-chairmen. 
Further, ecumenical concerns in this area formed a major focus at 
the Fourth Assembly of the W.C.C. in Uppsala, expressed both in 
the public addresses and the Section reports (cf. Appendices 2 and 3). 
The response thus far by church leaders, particularly in Germany 
and Canada, to the need for direct assistance in development projects 
can greatly undergird the effectiveness of witness at the inter- 
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governmental level. This is particularly true in so far as broader 
ecumenical approaches are developed at the national level, where 
the basic decisions are made. 


The encouraging growth of ecumenical machinery for consulta- 
tion, planning, and action in the development field complicates as 
well as reinforces the representational work of C.C.I.A. Much 
more time must be devoted to consultations within the World 
Council and with the “‘separated brethren’’. Clarification is needed 
on the status to be given to recommendations arrived at by consulta- 
tive procedures, such as World Development: Challenge to the 
Churches, the Report of the Beirut Conference of April 1968 
sponsored by “‘Sodepax’’. Such complications, of course, are a 
small price for the potential benefits. 


1. An International Strategy of Development. A principal theme 
of C.C.I.A. representations at the inter-governmental level for many 
years has been the need to respect the claims of an overall strategy 
of development. The piecemeal and haphazard approaches to the 
inter-related needs of the low-income societies, so common in 
international programmes to date, are clearly inadequate and even 
dangerous. C.C.J.A. statements since 1952, reinforced by the 
statement commended by the W.C.C. Central Committee in 1958, 
have stressed longer-range planning, a better integration of pro- 
grammes, and more adequate evaluation of them against the back- 
ground of unmet needs. Informal representations have been made 
in this connection at successive sessions of the U.N. General 
Assembly. It has been argued that the United Nations has an 
obligation, beyond its commitments in providing multilateral assist- 
ance, to review and help to correlate the multiplicity of bilateral 
and regional schemes. In line with previous statements on this 
need, the Section on International Affairs of the Fourth W.C.C. 
Assembly at Uppsala in July 1968, urged “‘the full development and 
use of a wide variety of national, regional, and world instruments, 
with the United Nations acting to review and correlate them, in an 
overall strategy of world economic and social development’’. 


The rationale behind this objective was summarised in a Com- 
mission statement of June 1968 on trends and factors requiring 
future attention: 


The experiences of the First Development Decade have proved that the 
acceleration of development in the low-income societies and the need to 
keep the widening gap between rich and poor nations within tolerable 
bounds requires more than half-hearted and basically haphazard co-oper- 
ation, frequently distorted by motives of national interest. While the 
struggle for development must be won country by country, the level and 
character of international arrangements for collaboration are of funda- 
mental importance. 

A major target in the period ahead must be to support the elaboration 
and implementation of a more adequate development strategy. Only a 
substantial growth of both international, regional and national planning, 
taking into account the inter-relationship of the sectors of development, 
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and the importance of the tempo and scope of international co-operation, 

offers hope for a successful outcome. 

In December 1968, the U.N. General Assembly and ECOSOC 
established a 54-member Preparatory Committee for the Second 
U.N. Development Decade with terms of reference similar to the 
foregoing: to “prepare...a draft of an international development 
strategy for the 1970s, which would enunciate, within a compre- 
hensive, coherent and integrated framework, the goals and objec- 
tives, both general and sectoral, as well as concerted policy measures 
at the national, regional and international levels, to realise these 
goals and objectives; (and to) make suggestions on evaluation and 
implementation mechanisms for the next Decade’. A key role in 
this task is being played by the Committee for Development 
Planning, headed by Dr. Jan Tinbergen, of the Netherlands, who 
is also a newly-elected C.C.I.A. Commissioner. The shaping up of 
the report of the “Prep Com’’, to be submitted early in 1970, is a 
focus for C.C.I.A. attention in the months ahead. 


A related undertaking is that of the Commission on Inter- 
national Development sponsored by the World Bank and chaired 
by the Hon. Lester Pearson of Canada. At a key meeting of this 
expert Commission in Rome in March 1969, Dr. Fagley submitted 
to Mr. Pearson a memorandum of concerns, prepared in consulta- 
tion with C.C.I.A. officers and World Council colleagues. The 
memorandum, which provides a starting point for other repre- 
sentations, reads as follows: 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENT CONCERNS 


The churches do not claim competence on the technical aspects of the 
world-wide struggle for development, but the perspectives of a universal 
faith, of many decades in providing technical services, and of attention to 
efforts over nearly two decades to enlarge inter-governmental co-operation, 
offer certain considerations which we hope may be helpful in the “‘grand 
assize’” of the Pearson Commission. Among these considerations are 
stressed the following: 


1. Overall strategy 


The need for an overall strategy of development, taking into account 
the specific conditions region by region and country by country, is clear. 
The piecemeal and haphazard approaches of the past twenty years are not 
adequate; in fact, ignoring the inter-relationship of development factors 
cannot assure a successful outcome, but may result in more harm than good. 
A more adequate strategy needs to start and to continue with the needs and 
resources of the developing countries, without an assumption that they must 
pass through the same stages and patterns of the more affluent societies, 
and without ignoring either the opportunities or the handicaps posed by the 
more rapid development—the widening gap—in the richei societies, or by 
the often rough path of social change in the poorer societies. 

2. Concept of the human 

The centre of a more adequate development strategy should be the 
concept of the human. The basic resource for any sound development 
strategy is the trained human beings available. And the fundamental 
purpose of development is to free men as persons and as societies for the 
more creative and socially beneficial use of their God-given talents. 
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3. Social development and reform 


A clear implication of this central point is that more rapid development, 
in accord with popular hopes, needs to involve the broad masses of the 
people. The disadvantaged need to find a genuine stake in the struggle. 
The largest such group in most developing countries is constituted by 
women, who have an essential contribution to make to development, but 
are sorely handicapped by discrimination and neglect. In regions where the 
majority are under twenty years of age the enlistment of young people in 
creative service is a basic challenge. The landless peasants and untrained 
urban seekers of employment offer potentials essential to an effective 
strategy. In many countries racial and ethnic minorities—or even majori- 
ties—find themselves in a situation where discrimination greatly restricts 
their sense of identification with the national effort. While it poses difficulties 
for international collaboration, social reform is an essential factor of real 
development, which dare not be ignored. 


4. Training of all types 


Since the human factors are key ingredients of a successful strategy, 
relevant training of all types undoubtedly has a top priority. Specialised 
training related to emergent development needs and job opportunities makes 
much more sense than education unrelated to the development struggle. 
Training for development needs to reckon with the indigenous cultural and 
religious situation. The need for new and relevant curricula in the schools 
is clear, as is the claim for more adequate preparation of teachers. There is 
also a basic need for broad literacy and adult education programmes to 
help enlist the wide masses of the population in efforts to undergird the 
necessary infra-structure, e.g. training for responsible parenthood through 
methods of family planning acceptable to conscience; better training in the 
practical essentials of child nutrition; promotion of methods of hygiene 
and sanitation to foster family welfare; better training for the provision of 
pre-school education; more effective instruction of peasants in the use of 
improved methods of agriculture. 


5. The war against hunger 


Since better livelihood is a prime criterion of development, there is an 
insistent case for a greater focus of effort on more adequate food production 
and nutrition. Improved varieties of grain offer an opportunity for a more 
successful war against hunger, through an expansion of fertilizer facilities, 
of irrigation resources, and of incentives to enlist the peasants. A more 
sombre challenge is the need for world-wide concerted efforts to meet the 
growing and impending protein crisis, the crisis of quality of diet for the 
majority of human beings. The call for a more dynamic pooling of research 
and action to meet this need has an urgent priority. 


6. Population pressures and family planning 


It is increasingly clear that there cannot be a successful war against 
world poverty, unless there is a reduction of accelerating pressures of 
population upon available resources. Christians differ on the means of 
family planning, but they generally agree on the right and duty of govern- 
ments to bring home to their people the population situation, and to 
provide parents with access to the means they regard as acceptable in 
conscience. Certainly the right of parents to decide on the size of their 
family requires an appropriate social infra-structure to give it reality. 


7. Employment and intermediate technology 

A neglected target of development is to help provide the people of 
developing countries with productive employment. This means a greater 
focus of attention on “intermediate technology” which can provide both 
greater labour productivity and more jobs. The simpler improvements in 
technology which can enhance the livelihood and contribution of ordinary 
folk in developing societies must not be neglected for the sake of imitating 
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the often inappropriate patterns of societies with a headstart in the 
Industrial Revolution. The strategy of development needs to be adapted 
to the resources and interests of the peoples in process of development. 


8. Criteria of co-operation 


While the idea of transferring one per cent of annual national wealth 
to the struggle for development, as proposed by the World Council in 1958, 
has served as a useful reminder of the claims for more adequate co-oper- 
ation, the Second Development Decade needs a better measuring stick. The 
rough quantitative measure does not indicate the quality of aid—the 
relevance to the most pressing development needs, the calibre of research 
and training provided, the movement toward self-sustaining growth, the 
possible burdens imposed on limited reserves of foreign exchange. More 
sophisticated yardsticks, in terms of genuine development, of performance 
consonant with the rising expectations, are called for. A per cent of 
G.N.P. is only one element in such a measurement. 


9. Trade for development 


A fundamental international economic task, for the long pull, seems 
obviously to bring trade policy into its rightful place in a development 
strategy. Trade is by far the largest resource of developing countries for 
securing the machines and services they require to modernise their 
economies. Yet the major trading nations are not yet prepared to make 
trade policy a principal weapon in the strategy of development. This is 
necessary in any case as the back-bone of a long-range co-operation for 
development, and doubly necessary in view of the recent record in the field 
of assistance. Progress here requires a more serious effort to overcome 
obstacles such as tariffs and quotas. It also requires positive assistance to 
increase the capacity of developing countries to produce and to market a 
wider variety of exports. 


10. Motivation for development 


The basis of collaboration is at root a moral issue, a question of justice. 
Christians find in their faith a concept of international justice which calls 
for a high level of co-operation between rich and poor nations. They are 
also concerned, however, that the motive of mutual interest in a widening 
partnership between developed and developing countries, a partnership 
which emphasises mutual respect, be expanded as a groundwork for more 
adequate collaboration. The prudential reasons for this collaboration need 
to be stated plainly, without exaggeration or self-righteous claims. 


Geneva, 11 March 1969 


The cover letter to Mr. Pearson stressed the ecumenical interest 


in insights helpful to churches and Christian agencies “to strengthen 
the climate of opinion for international collaboration in develop- 
ment” and “‘to improve their own work in development”. In his 
response, Mr. Pearson wrote appreciatively of the memorandum, 
and more broadly of ecumenical action in this field: 
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I have been very much impressed by the excellent contribution which 
the World Council of Churches and other Christian agencies are making to 
the work of development in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The Com- 
mission in its work can, I believe, benefit greatly from the co-operation of 
the World Council and from the fund of knowledge and experience it has 
built up on development matters. 


I was particularly interested and pleased to learn that a growing number 
of churches propose to increase their development efforts. This praiseworthy 
example cannot help but have a salutary effect. I wholeheartedly agree that 
the réle of the churches and of the voluntary agencies in general must be 


fully taken into account in arriving at a sound overall development strategy. 
The Commission has included this important subject in the studies which it 
iS now carrying out. 


2. The Struggle for Better Nutrition. While two good Asian 
harvests and dramatic increases in yield from new varieties of 
grain have eased immediate threats of massive famines and aroused 
new hopes for better nutrition among the underfed and mal- 
nourished half of mankind, the basic gravity of the food situation 
in the poorer societies has continued to be a major preoccupation 
of C.C.I.A. work in the development field. The Section on World 
Economic and Social Development of the Uppsala Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches (cf. Appendix 3) said, in July 1968: 

New advances in agriculture hold the promise of freedom from hunger. 

But today world hunger must be a fundamental concern. The churches 

must insist that food is a resource which belongs to God and that all forces 

be mobilised to ensure that the earth produce adequate food for all. Agri- 
cultural policies should give primary emphasis to the alleviation of hunger. 

A particular focus has been on the urgent need to develop 
available and new supplies of protein and to promote their accept- 
ance and use, to send protein deficiencies which injure in body and 
often in mind an estimated 300 million pre-school children, and to 
avert a far graver crisis which looms ahead. The consensus of 
experts is well stated in the Report to ECOSOC of the Advisory 
Committee on the Application of Science and Technology to 
Development, Jnternational Action to Avert the Impending Protein 
Crisis. At the 1968 regular session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
a resolution on increase in the production and use of edible protein 
was adopted unanimously, designed to underscore the need for 
concrete action and co-operation to help solve the protein problem. 
The fear of organisational proliferation engendered enough opposi- 
tion to preclude acceptance of any overall centre for correlating 
such ation, though the Secretary-General was asked to propose, as 
needed, measures for intensifying action, and to continue his efforts 
to increase public awareness and concern. 


In addition to contacts at U.N. Headquarters, the Executive 
Secretary was able in March 1969 to consult with various F.A.O. 
officials in Rome, as well as with Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, the Permanent 
Observer of the Holy See to F.A.O. 


3. Population and Development. In a resolution urging con- 
tinued co-operation with the F.A.O. and the World Food Pro- 
gramme, in August 1967, the W.C.C. Central Committee said 
inter alia: ‘““We recognise that even the most promising combination 
of measures for increased food production will only postpone 
catastrophe unless there is a vast increase in responsible family life 
and planning’. Further, while an increasing number of low-income 
societies have undertaken programmes to promote family planning, 
no early reduction of population pressures is to be anticipated. 
As was pointed out by Dr. Fagley and Fr. Arthur McCormack in a 
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paper for the Beirut Conference, the full effect of successful public 
health programmes has not yet been exerted on declining death 
rates. The main issue here from a Christian perspective, however, 
is not the social problem, important as it is, but the basic right of 
each couple to have and use the means they require for the exercise 
of responsible parenthood. 


In its statement of 1966 on ““Human Aspects of Development”’, 
the C.C.I.A. Executive stated: 

It is... important that national programmes to extend family planning 
by means that are medically sound and conscientiously acceptable to 
husbands and wives, should receive appropriate aid and support. Only so 
can the quality of life be enhanced, and the struggle for development won. 
It is best when such programmes are formed within the context of a balanced 
public health programme aimed at the total welfare of the family... 

At the Uppsala Assembly of the W.C.C., three of the Section 
reports referred to population-parenthood issues (cf. Appendices 
2 and 3). Section III stated: 

The implications of the world’s unprecedented population explosion 
are far-reaching with regard to long-range economic planning, the provision 
of food, employment, housing, education and health services. Many 
churches are agreed that we need to promote family planning and birth 
control as a matter of urgency. An ever-growing number of parents want to 
exercise their basic human right to plan their families. We recognise how- 
ever that some churches may have moral objections to certain methods of 
population control. 

Section IV included, as one of the ways towards the peaceful 
achievement of economic justice: 


Co-operation in and development of accelerated programmes to extend 
family planning by means acceptable in conscience to parents, especially in 
areas where population pressures are felt most strongly. 


The report of Section VI stated: 


In our day it has become possible to plan the number of children, so 
that parents can become fully responsible in the matter. Responsible 
parenthood must be seen in relation to world population growth and 
available food supplies, involving the welfare of mankind. Man has respon- 
sibility for dominion over nature, including procreation. Planned parent- 
hood is not, however, a substitute for a massive effort towards development. 
The issuance of the papal encyclical Humanae Vitae, shortly 

after the close of the Uppsala Assembly, has greatly complicated 
the dialogue within the Roman Catholic Church, and posed certain 
difficulties for a broader Christian agreement on issues of the 
population-parenthood problem. Thus far, however, it has had 
little impact on the increase in international aid for national pro- 
grammes through the U.N. and related bodies, an area to which 
Dr. Fagley continues to give detailed attention. Further, the con- 
sultation on world development held in Montreal in April 1969 
under the auspices of ““Sodepax’’, found that the consensus expressed 
in the Beirut Report continues to provide a basis for significant 
co-operation. Here are the relevant paragraphs of the Report on 
the demographic factor: 
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The under-developed countries generally confront problems posed by 
presently rapid rates of population growth, resulting from overdue, essen- 
tially beneficial, but sudden declines in death rates. Even in countries that 
are sparsely populated, rapid increases in population, because of inadequate 
progress in economic growth, injure both the livelihood of the people and 
their economic and social advancement. Malnutrition, poor housing, lack 
of educational opportunities, unemployment and underemployment, and 
restricted savings to invest in higher production, are consequences. 


Christians should recognise not only the gravity of population pressures 
for development, but also the right of citizens to be enlightened by public 
authorities and the right and duty of these authorities, within the limits of 
their competence, to inform all citizens in regard to population problems 
and policies. Such a policy, when seen to be necessary, should be viewed as 
an integral part of—rather than as an alternative to—a general development 
programme. Christians need to champion the fundamental rights and 
claims of the family in this connection. 


There is also the question of the impact of population pressures and 
their consequence on the family and the quality of life. The factors govern- 
ing the family formation and size are many and subtle, and differ from 
country to country. They include the prevalent ethos and mores, the level 
of education, the conditions of health in relation to infant mortality, the 
status afforded women and the opportunities available to them for employ- 
ment outside the home. The development of education for women can 
make an indispensable contribution to new patterns of family life. 


In situations of social change which threaten the family and the truly 
human development of its members, the first task is to safeguard familial 
values and the dignity of the human person. A basic Christian contribution 
is the promotion of responsible parenthood and family life. In situations of 
social change which threaten the family and the truly human development 
of its members, the first task is to safeguard familial values and the dignity 
of the human person. A basic Christian contribution is the promotion of 
responsible parenthood and family life. Churches and Christian agencies 
must emphasise the duty and right of parents to decide on the number of 
their children, taking into account, among other things, the claims of the 
social situation. This also applies to the question of methods of regulating 
fertility which accord with their conscience and religious convictions. 
Religious organisations, with a deep concern for family life, have an 
obligation to work for the adoption and implementation of programmes 
acceptable to them for responsible parenthood. 


It is not to be expected that family planning will reduce materially the 
present rate of increase in population in the near future. Even if birth rates 
are decreased, the falling death rate will keep population increases at levels 
where they are for the time being. Some limitation on population increase 
now does not imply that in the longer run further expansion in the popu- 
lations of the sparsely populated regions may not be desirable. Neverthe- 
less, rapid increase of population of the low income societies is likely to lead 
to social, economic and political problems that may be staggering and 
perhaps unmanageable. It is therefore a matter of great urgency to take 
action which recognises the dynamics of the population problem but, of 
course, with due regard for the necessity that such actions be integrated 
with development programmes. 


4, Education and Social Reform. A fundamental of the 
ecumenical approach to development was summarised by the 
Section on World Economic and Social Development of the Uppsala 
Assembly of 1968: 
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The central issue in development is the criteria of the human. We reject 
a definition of development which makes man the object of the operation of 
mechanical forces, but view it as a process with potential for promoting 
social and economic justice and world community and as an encounter 
between human beings. A high quality education suited to each culture is 
essential if development is to release millions of God’s children from 
bondage. 


This basic perspective was also described by the C.C.I.A. 
Executive in 1966, which said inter alia on ““Human Aspects of 
Development” 


We welcome the greater attention being paid in development plans and 
international assistance to the fullest utilisation and development of human 
resources, the abundant yet most precious human capital of the developing 
societies. This emphasis is doubly important, for the fundamental purpose 
of economic and social development, as the churches must continue to insist, 
is to enhance the dignity and worth of the human person. Indeed, 
economics, far from being an amoral discipline in its presuppositions and 
practical applications, is or should be basically concerned with human 
beings. As the World Council of Churches said at New Delhi in 1961: “‘the 
crowning achievement of a government is to free man for the creative use of 
his higher powers’. Thus the human being is rightly at the centre of the 
development process both as a means and as end. 


The human resources need to be conserved and developed through 
intensified educational programmes at all levels, including a more vigorous 
attack on illiteracy. It is understandable, in view of limited resources, that 
developing countries and assistance programmes should focus on training 
directly related to development needs. But a broader campaign to end the 
bondage of illiteracy also presents its claims as a goal and as a means of 
development. 


In this connection, it is important to promote literacy campaigns among 
women, which, due to the ancient evils of inequality and neglect, form the 
majority of the illiterate population. Education for women is important as 
a means of lessening the burdens of inequality, in themselves a heavy handi- 
cap to development, but also as a means of preparing pre-school children 
of both sexes for formal education. 


Social reforms to overcome injustices to disadvantaged groups in 
society, whether they be landless peasants, ethnic or religious minorities, or 
other victims of discrimination, form an essential part of a strategy for 
development. For full mobilisation of the available human resources, it is 
necessary that the disadvantaged find a real stake in the struggle for develop- 
ment. It is also necessary to emphasise social measures to cope with the 
repercussions of economic change. 


Since the majority of people in developing countries still live on the 
land, programmes to engage their energies and enrich their lives should 
have a high priority in development plans and assistance programmes. It 
is here that the main struggle against hunger must be won through better 
seeds and stock, better tools and fertilisers, better crop patterns and 
incentives for greater production, and through ‘additional opportunities for 
non-agricultural employment. By such means the trek to the cities and 
shanty towns, with their social disorganisation, squalor, underemployment 
and unemployment, may be slowed down, giving greater hope that the 
cities can eventually cope with the problems of urbanisation. 


In following up these concerns, C.C.I.A. representatives have 
given attention to preparations at UNESCO and at the U.N. for 
observing 1970 as International Education Year, to continuing 
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efforts to evolve a Declaration on Social Progress and Development, 
to a Secretariat report on agrarian reform. The frequent neglect 
of the social aspects of development requires that these aspects be 
accentuated in C.C.I.A. representations. 


5. International Technical and Financial Assistance. The 
ecumenical concern for more substantial technical and financial 
co-operation has been reflected in various ways. The W.C.C. 
Central Committee in 1958 urged that the picture would be brighter 
if countries contributed 1 per cent. of national income, a point 
subsequently approved by the U.N. General Assembly. In view of 
complications in the “I per cent.’ formula, the C.C.I.A. Executive 
said in its 1966 statement: 


We urge the governments and peoples of the more developed countries 
to take a new and realistic look at their aid commitments, and in doing so, 
to assess the claims of multilateral assistance through such agencies as the 
International Bank and the United Nations Development Programme. A 
doubling of the level of international assistance seems not only economically 
feasible, despite exchange difficulties, but the most promising investment 
that is now available in a future of hope. 

The Beirut Conference of April 1968 went beyond the 
UNCTAD formula of 1 per cent. of G.N.P. The summary state- 
ment of the Conference urged upon the affluent societies: 


that a commitment to genuinely unrequited and productive transfers of 

resources equal to one per cent of G.N.P. be made by the developed nations, 

if possible by 1970, without prejudice to an increase later; (and) that a flow 
of private investment equal to at least another one per cent be aimed at by 
that time. 

The Section on Development of the Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in July 1968, also tried to reflect the 
ecumenical concern when it urged that the churches should urge 
and influence the governments of industrialised countries, “‘as a 
first step to increase annually the percentage of G.N.P. officially 
transferred as financial resources to developing countries, with a 
minimum net amount of | per cent. to be reached by 1971”. 


These formulations reflect a common judgment that the 
industrialised societies whose affluence contrasts by a widening 
gap with the poverty which dominates three continents, are not 
doing enough to serve the claims of justice or indeed of their own 
longer-range interests. As the late Dr. Franklin Clark Fry and 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake said in a message to the Beirut Conference: 


The developing countries and the more developed countries together 
possess the technical, material, and human potential for eliminating the 
grosser forms of poverty in our time. The question is whether they can 
muster sufficient commitment and will power to give this issue the priority 
it merits. Here is a practical challenge to the churches and to their ability 
to work together. 


6. International Trade and Development. The statement on 
“Trade for Development” by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in 
1965 (cf. 1967-68 Annual Report) continues to provide relevant 
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guidance for C.C.I.A. representations in this central sector of the 
struggle tor development. The guidelines in that statement were 
reinforced by the Report of the Section on World Development at 
the Uppsala Assembly of 1968. The Report stated that the churches 
should urge and influence the governments of industrialised countries 
“to conclude agreements stabilising and supporting at an acceptable 
level the prices of vulnerable primary products; and providing 
preferential access to developed markets for the manufactured 
products of the developing countries”. Speaking of the need for a 
‘“‘new dynamic of human solidarity and justice’ the Section said: 
For their part, developed nations must respond by a change in their 
pattern of production and investment, encourage acceptance of a new inter- 
national division of labour so that debtor nations find growing markets for 
their new exports. Aid is dynamic if it is self-liquidating and leads to self- 
sustained growth. The transfer of capital and techniques from one nation 
to another thus sets in motion a process which can be positive and dynamic 
only if changes are made in both nations and in the pattern of their relation- 
ship. That is why our support of at least 1 per cent of the G.N.P. of 
developed nations being made available as aid to the developing must be 
seen in the framework of equitable patterns of trade and investment. 

The small headway made by UNCTAD II, as in regard to the 
scope and terms of aid and the need for continuing negotiations on 
preferences, brings home the fact that the integration of trade 
policy into a more dynamic strategy of development remains a high 
priority for the next Development Decade. Between 1956 and 
1966 debt service payments for ninety-two developing countries 
rose from $800 million to $3,900 million. During the fifteen-year 
period, 1950-65, trade in primary commodities has doubled, but 
the share of developing countries has declined from 54 to 45 per cent. 
of the world exports—in the area of trade on which the pre-industrial 
economies must still largely rely. In the export of manufactured 
goods during the fifteen-year period, the developing countries 
tripled the value from $2 to $6 billion—but their share declined 
from 9 to 64 per cent. of world exports. A late U.N. estimate for 
1968 forecasts an increase in the exports of the developed market 
economies of $17 billion, while the increase in the exports from 
developing countries is put at $2 billion. Such facts underscore the 
need of developing countries for more reasonable terms of aid, and 
also for an expanding share of world trade. 


7. Development and the Human Environment. On the initiative 
of Sweden, the U.N. General Assembly unanimously decided to 
convene in 1972 a U.N. Conference on Human Environment, to 
consider “the main problems facing developed and developing 
countries in this area...including the possibilities for increased 
international co-operation, especially as they relate to economic and 
social development, in particular of the developing countries”. The 
mounting evidence of damage to air, water, and so on in industrial- 
ised countries and the need to avert more damage elsewhere as 
well as to lessen what has already occurred made this initiative a 
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timely one, which was warmly supported by C.C.I.A. representa- 
tives. As the C.C.I.A. Executive said in 1952: “Good husbandry is 
a clear moral obligation, and the waste of created resources is a 
sin against our neighbour, against posterity, against the natural 
order and against God.” The Minutes of the W.C.C. Executive 
Committee, meeting at Tulsa in January 1969, include the following: 
It was agreed to record a minute of appreciation for the unanimous 
support given by the U.N. General Assembly to a Swedish proposal for a 
world conference in 1972 on grave problems of the human environment. 
The rapid consumption of irreplaceable minerals, the erosion of topsoils, 
and the pollution of air, land, and water constitute sombre threats to the 
human environment. The C.C.I.A. in consultation with other units of the 
Council concerned, was urged to press Christian concerns in this matter as 
plans for the world conference develop. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


One estimate of the current refugee problem is that there are at 
least 17 million refugees still in need of assistance, almost a million 
of whom are in Africa. The Commission’s concern with this problem 
continues unabated and relations with the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is as close and cordial as it could be. The 
day-to-day task is actually one of combating the impression that, 
World Refugee Year being over, there is now nothing to worry 
about. 


The Commission continues its liaison work on migration 
matters and warmly welcomes the recent appointment of Mr. John 
Thomas as Director of the Inter-governmental Committee for 
European Migration. Old friendships and common objectives now 
combine to ensure warm co-operation in this field. 


F. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Running through the other major concerns is the issue of 
building up more adequate institutions for the world society as a 
whole and for regional communities, as well as developing the 
laws and ethos necessary to undergird such institutions. The growth 
of international machinery and procedures to help cope with the 
dilemmas of an increasingly interdependent world have been a 
principal concern of C.C.I.A. from its establishment, expressed 
more often than not in relation to concrete issues of order or justice 
or the common weal. The revised Constitution cites, as one of the 
objectives to be encouraged by C.C.I.A., “the development of 
international law and of effective international institutions’. As 
the Section on International Affairs of the Uppsala Assembly 
stated : 

The development of a genuine world community can be achieved only 
in so far as the necessary patterns and institutions are evolved to give it 
dependable form. Such patterns and institutions must be sensitive and loyal 


to the enduring human values, and farsighted and responsive to the need 
for change to serve justice and peace. The revolutionary forces of our time 
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scientific, technological, social, political and religious, have made this a 
period of tumultuous change. The structures of international affairs must 
be readily adaptable, indeed must try to anticipate emergent needs. All this 
depends on the enlargement of the area of agreement about the rules of 
international law and increasing respect for these rules in international 
conduct. 


The United Nations. Preparations are currently under way for 
the observance in 1970 of the 25th anniversary of the United 
Nations. It remains to be seen whether this observance will foster a 
realistic appraisal of the world organisation’s weaknesses and a 
creative approach to developing its potential. In any case, ecumeni- 
cal agencies, recognising the urgent need for the strengthening of 
the U.N. as a keystone for an effective world-wide system for the 
ordering of peace, continue to seek a better understanding of the 
world body, with a view to relevant support. The Commission, 
meeting at Kungdlv, Sweden, in June 1968, gave the following 
appraisal: 

The United Nations provides a framework for diplomatic action and 
experience in diplomacy, a useful supplement to the procedures of traditional 
diplomacy. It serves a valuable function as a meeting place of repre- 
sentatives of different regions and social systems. It can fulfil a dynamic 
role within the international community, as an agent and means of harmonis- 
ing action for political and social change and for the development and pro- 
motion of international law. Nevertheless, divisions among the great powers 
not all of whom are represented in the U.N., have prevented the U.N.from 
becoming a dependable guarantor of peace. This is doubly the case, in that 
the addition of many new Members, from a wide variety of cultures and 
levels of development, has emphasised the lack of any adequate common 
ethos necessary for significant concerted action (cf. Appendix 5). 


At the Fourth Assembly of the World Council, at Uppsala in 
July 1968, the Section on International Affairs re-affirmed the 
strong support of the U.N. given by preceding Assemblies and 
expressed the following brief judgment: 

In spite of great difficulties, the U.N. has made considerable achieve- 
ments in economic, social and humanitarian affairs. Its future effectiveness 
in peacekeeping depends on the moral authority it can secure through 
unrelenting support of all men of good-will in the implementation of its 


decisions, the financial resources provided by its member governments and 
also on the inclusion of all nations in its membership. 


One of the issues to which C.C.I.A. representatives have tried 
to give continuing attention is the need to develop more adequate 
peace-keeping machinery within the U.N. framework. Despite the 
difficulties experienced by the Special Committee on Peace-Keeping 
Machinery, C.C.I.A. officers and staff have continued to heed the 
instructions given by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in 1964: 

The Committee agreed that, in view of the basic importance of more 
varied, readily available, objective and reliable international machinery for 
peace-keeping, peaceful settlement, and peaceful change, the officers should 
continue to give careful attention to this field in representational work at 
the United Nations; and in particular should explore the merits of a regular 


U.N. procedure for reviewing the existing machinery and for making 
recommendations for its improvement. 
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A related issue is the question of universality of membership, 

the lack of which complicates the peace-making tasks of the U.N. 

The absence of divided countries—Germany, Korea, Vietnam—and 

especially the absence of mainland China produce estrangement 

and hamper conciliation and co-operation. The New Delhi 

Assembly referred to both the People’s Republic of China and the 

nations divided by the political conflicts of our time. The first of 
these continuing concerns was reiterated at Uppsala: 

Bringing the People’s Republic of China into the international com- 

munity is a matter of great significance for the future of mankind, requires 


urgent study, and the way to achieve it with justice to all parties must be 
found. 


The importance of adequate financial support for the United 
Nations came again to the fore in the spring of 1969, with cumulative 
evidence of concerted efforts by the major powers to press for a 
virtual freeze on the U.N. budget. The proposed increases in 
budget ceilings for 1970 and 1971, according to reports, are less 
than the current rise in cost of living. The Executive Secretary 
brought this concern to the attention of officers of National Com- 
missions in France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The memorandum cited not only the above 
reference from the Uppsala Assembly, but also related points from 
the Evanston and New Delhi Assemblies. The latter said: 

The Churches should urge governments to discharge their full responsi- 


bilities towards the United Nations and to be prepared to increase their 
efforts for the common cause of peace and orderly progress. 


Regional Structures. The importance of regional organisations 
to build co-operation and reduce conflicts at the regional level, 
thereby reducing burdens on the world bodies, has long been 
recognised in C.C.J.A., even though the Commission has lacked 
resources to translate its concerns into comparable action. As the 
Commission said at Kungalv: 

Regional organisations will probably grow in significance for the 
restraint of conflict and the furtherance of peaceful settlement. It is highly 
important to develop the machinery for achieving solutions in a regional 
setting, whenever possible, to prevent an undue burdening of the present 
world machinery. Regional approaches can foster security arrangements 
on a world scale, which in turn must be sought to confirm and reinforce 
regional solutions (cf. Appendix 5). 


The subsequent Section on International Affairs at the Uppsala 
Assembly took a somewhat similar line in assessing the need for 
regional structures (cf. Appendix 2). The Section went on to say: 

It is imperative that the churches support the building of strong 
agencies of regional co-operation and concern themselves closely with 


political developments at the regional level. The Churches also should 
co-operate together regionally. 


aD 


1968 
12 August 


21 August 


11 October 


23 October 
30 October 


6 November 


4 November 


22 November 


9 December 


1969 
3 February 


4 February 


3 March 


28 April 
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VI—Documentation and 
Other Services 


Resolutions on Nigeria and the Former Eastern Region, the 
International Protection of Human Rights, the Middle East, and 
Vietnam, adopted by the Fourth Assembly at Uppsala, Report 
of Assembly Section II on World Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, Section IV—Towards Justice and Peace in International 
Affairs, the Report of the Assembly Committee on the C.C.I.A. 
and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde’s booklet on human rights, entitled 
“Free and Equal’? sent to Commissioners and Secretaries of 
National Commissions. 


Memo to Commissioners and National Commissions re: Crisis 
in Czechoslovakia. 


C.C.I.A. Memorandum on the Twenty-third Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly sent to all U.N. delegations, U.N. Secretariat, 
selected church leaders, government leaders and C.C.I.A. Com- 
missioners and Secretaries of National Commissions. 


C.C.1.A. Brief No. 18 ““United Nations’’. 


Memorandum on “Developments in International Development”’ 
sent to Secretaries of National Commissions. 


Booklet on World Development: Challenge to the Churches, 
Report of the Beirut Conference, sent to Secretaries of National 
Commissions. 


Memorandum on Czechoslovakia and memorandum on Cessation 
of Bombing in North Vietnam sent to Commissioners and Sec- 
retaries of National Commissions. 


Memorandum on The Draft Declaration on Social Development: 
The Family and Responsible Parenthood and memorandum on The 
Question of China in the U.N. sent to Secretaries of National Com- 
missions. 


Text of DICARWS Resolutions on the Middle East sent to 
Commissioners and Secretaries of National Commissions. 


Minute on Middle East sent to United Nations Secretary-General, 
Members of Security Council, Israel and Arab countries con- 
cerned. 


Resolutions and Minutes approved by W.C.C. Executive Com- 
mittee at Tulsa and Background Data on World Conference on 
Human Environment sent to Secretaries of National Com- 
missions. 


C.C.I.A. Memorandum on Selected Actions taken by the Twenty- 
third General Assembly to entire C.C.I.A. mailing list and all 
U.N. delegations. 


Memorandum re: Pearson Commission and E.A.C.C. letter sent 
to Selected Commissioners and Secretaries of National Com- 
missions. 


APPENDIX | 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


adopted by the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
Uppsala, Sweden, 4-19 July 1968 


I. Name 


The Commission shall be called Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, Commission des Eglises pour les Affaires 
Internationales, Kommission der Kirchen fiir Internationale 
Angelegenheiten. 


II. Sponsorship and Relations 


1. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
is an agency of the World Council of Churches. 


2. Special relations may be negotiated from time to time by 
the World Council of Churches with World Confessional bodies, 
other international Christian bodies and with regional and national 
Councils of Churches to the end that the Commission shall assist 
them in their approach to international affairs and be assisted by 
them. Similar arrangements for special service and support may be 
established by the World Council of Churches with separately 
financed divisions of the Council. 


Ill, Aims 


It shall be the task of the Commission to witness to the lordship 
of Christ over man and history by serving mankind in the field of 
international relations and promoting reconciliation and world 
community in accordance with the Biblical testimony to the oneness 
of mankind by creation; to God’s gracious and redemptive action 
in history; and to the assurance of the coming Kingdom of God in 
Jesus Christ. This service is demanded by the Church’s participation 
in the continuing ministry of Christ in the world of priestly inter- 
cession, prophetic judgment, the arousing of hope and conscience, 
and pastoral care for mankind. This task necessitates engagement 
in immediate and concrete issues as well as the formulation of 
general Christian aims and purposes. In seeking to fulfil this task 
the Commission shall: 


1. Serve the World Council of Churches, its divisions and 
departments, the member churches, the national and regional 
Christian councils with which the World Council of Churches is 
related and such other international Christian bodies noted in 
Chapter IH, as a source of information and guidance in their 
approach to international problems, as a medium of common 
counsel and action, and as an organ in formulating the Christian 
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mind on world issues and in bringing that mind effectively to bear 
upon such issues. 


2. Call the attention of churches and councils to problems 
which are especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any 
particular time and to suggest ways in which Christians may act 
effectively upon these problems, in their respective countries and 
internationally. 

3. Encourage 

(a) the promotion of peace with justice and freedom; 

(b) the development of international law and of effective 
international institutions; 

(c) the respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; special attention being given to 
the problem of religious liberty; 

(d) the international control and reduction of armaments; 

(e) the furtherance of economic justice through international 
economic co-operation; 

(f) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote 
to the utmost the welfare of all peoples, and the develop- 
ment of free political institutions; 

(g) the advance towards self-government of still dependent 
territories; 

(Ah) the international promotion of social, cultural, educa- 
tional and humanitarian enterprises. 


IV. Functions 


1. To encourage in each country and area and in all the 
churches and councils the formation of organs through which the 
consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as to their 
responsibilities in the world of nations. 


2. To gather and appraise selected studies and materials on 
the relationship of the Christian faith to public, international and 
world affairs, including the work of faculties and institutes, of 
other units of the World Council of Churches, of World Con- 
fessional bodies, of related international Christian bodies, of 
regiona! and national Christian Councils, and of the various 
churches and to make selected material available to the constituency 
and to the various units of the World Council of Churches. 


3. To arrange for or promote research on selected problems of 
international justice, world order, and peace, and to utilise the 
results in furtherance of the work of the Commission. 


4. To cultivate relationships in study and action with non- 
member churches and independent agencies sharing aims similar to 
those listed in Chapter III above. 
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5. To organise or participate in conferences in the cause of 
justice and peace. 


6. To maintain and provide for the maintenance of contacts 
with international bodies such as the United Nations and its 
agencies, including regional bodies, which will assist in the attain- 
ment of the aims described in Chapter III, para. 3 above. 


7. To represent the World Council of Churches or to provide 
for its representation and the co-ordination thereof, before these 
international bodies, as may be specifically arranged. The Com- 
mission may also represent, facilitate and help co-ordinate the 
representation of member churches, related international Christian 


organisations and non-member churches before such international 
bodies. 


V. Members 
1. Members of the Commission shall be termed Commissioners. 


2. The total number of Commissioners and the number in 
each category shall be determined by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, on the basis of recommendations from 
the Executive Committee of the Commission. 


3. The Executive Committee of the Commission shall nominate 
Commissioners for election by the Assembly or Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches in accordance with the following 
provisions: 


(a) Not more than one half of the total number fixed shall 
be Commissioners drawn from the bodies in the categories 
listed in Chapter IJ, 2 above. They shall be nominated 
by the officers of the Commission after consultation 
with and in agreement with the bodies concerned. 


(b) The remainder of the total number appointed shall be 
selected and put forward for nomination by the officers 
of the Commission after appropriate consultation. 


4. Christian knowledge and commitment and technical com- 
petence in international affairs and related subjects shall be the 
chief qualifications sought in all Commissioners. An emphasis on 
laymen and lay women as members of the Commission, and a 
proper balance of the membership in respect of geography, age, 
race, culture and confession shall be sought. 


5. The tasks of a Commissioner shall be: 


(a) to correspond with the officers of the Commission, 
drawing their attention to matters which, in his view, 
should occupy their attention and advising them of the 
relevant data; 
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(b) to co-operate with recognised councils and church 
agencies and committees in educating public opinion or 
in making representation to authorities on matters in 
the international sphere of concern to the Christian 
conscience; 

(c) as far as may be possible, to attend or to be represented 
by an alternate at duly convened meetings of the 
Commission. 


6. The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
and the Directors of such units of the World Council of Churches 
as shall from time to time be decided by him, shall sit with the 
Commission and the Executive Committee. 


VI. Officers 


1. The officers of the Commission shall be the Chairman, at 
least one Vice-Chairman, Director, and such other officers as the 
Executive Committee of the Commission may decide. These officers, 
except the Director shall be nominated by the Executive Committee 
of the Commission and approved by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 


2. The Director shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
Commission to carry on its work in accordance with its aims and 
functions, and subject to the directives of the Commission. He shall 
be ex officio a member of the Commission. The Director shall be 
employed and appointed according to the rules of the World 
Council of Churches after appropriate consultation with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commission. 


VII. Staff Members 


The officers shall be assisted by a staff. This staff shall be 
proposed by the officers to the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs after consultation 
with the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
Staff members approved by the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs shall be appointed 
in accordance with the processes of the World Council of Churches. 


VIII, Representatives 


Such world bodies and ecumenical organisations with which 
the more organic relationships provided for in Chapter II and IV 
have not been negotiated, may be invited by the officers to send a 
representative to meetings of the Commission and to meetings of 
the Executive Committee, in a consultative capacity, provided that 
the Executive Committee may always meet in a session of its own 
members. 
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IX. Meetings of the Commission 


The Commission shall meet as often as the Executive Committee 
shall convene it, but in any case as frequently as Assemblies of the 
World Council of Churches. 


X. Executive Committee 


1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, and not 
more than fifteen members of the Commission in addition. The 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches and other 
World Council staff as determined according to Chapter V shall 
sit with the Executive Committee. 


2. Members of the Executive Committee shall be elected by 
the Commission and shall hold office for a period of three years 
from the date of their appointment, but shall be eligible for 
re-election. 


3. In the event of a vacancy occurring through death or 
resignation, the officers may appoint a member to fill the vacant 
seat until the next meeting of the Commission. At such a meeting 
the person appointed shall retire, but shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. 


4. The Executive Committee in session shall determine the 
general policies to be followed by the officers and staff in repre- 
sentation to governments and inter-governmental bodies, and for 
this purpose may determine and approve policies carrying the 
authority of the Commission. The Committee in session may also 
approve a statement proposed for general publication, in the name 
of the Commission, but in this case such a statement is subject to 
the provisions of Rule X.4 of the World Council of Churches. 


5. The Executive Committee shall hold a meeting at least once 
a year at a place and time to be determined by the Chairman in 
consultation with the Director. A minimum notice of one month 
shall be given of meetings except in cases of emergency. 


6. Any five members of the Executive Committee, or the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, may require 
a meeting to be convened for any purpose within the aims of the 
Commission and the Chairman shall forthwith convene a meeting 
with the due notice of the purpose of it. 


7. The members of the Executive Committee or those persons 
who shall sit with the Committee, may name alternates to attend 
meetings of the Committee, provided at least a fortnight’s notice 
of the intention to do so and the name of the alternate is given to 
the Chairman and he approves. Alternate members are entitled to 
vote. 
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8. The quorum for full meetings of the Executive Committee 
shall be- one-third of its members. 


XI. The Budget 


1. The Commission shall operate a separate budget under the 
provisions of Rule VIII (2) of the World Council of Churches. 


2. The Commission may 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


request and receive grants-in-aid from the general budget 
of the World Council of Churches, and from the budgets 
of those world, regional and national bodies with whom 
special organic relationship has been agreed (according 
to Chapter II); and further from other appropriate 
budgets of the World Council; 


subject to agreed World Council of Churches procedures, 
request and receive subscriptions and donations from 
corporate bodies and foundations, and individuals; 


subject to agreed World Council of Churches procedures, 
request and receive legacies; 


provided that no conditions are attached which are incompatible 


with its aims. 


XII. Contacts with the Churches 


A. National or Regional Committees 


1. The formation of national or regional committees as required 
by Chapter IV, para. 1 above, the procedure shall be as follows: 


(a) 


(D) 


The officers of the Commission shall ascertain whether 
a council or other body possesses or is ready to establish 
a department or committee dealing with international 
affairs, and if so the Commission shall recognise that 
department or committee as a national or regional com- 
mittee as implied by Chapter IV, para. 1 above, provided 
that it is ready to accept the responsibilities therein 
implied. 

If no action is possible under (a) above, the officers of 
the Commission may, in consultation with councils, or, 
in the absence of such councils, with local church leaders 
(i) designate a correspondent and (ii) proceed to 
encourage the formation of national and regional 
committees. 


2. The duties of a national or regional committee are: 


(a) 
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to promote the aims of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs in its own territory; 


(b) to interest local churches in the significance of the work 
of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs and the importance of a Christian approach to 
international affairs; 


(c) to draw the attention of national governments or other 
national entities to representations purporting to advance 
a Christian view on any problem within its aims. The 
Commission shall communicate on such matters with 
the national or regional committee; 


(d) the national or regional committee shall decide by whom 
and on behalf of what local organisation a representation 
shall be made, provided that, if a representation be 
made in the name of a national or regional committee 
of the Commission, it shall confine itself to the immediate 
question under consideration, and the Commission be 
not committed to the endorsement of any general 
principles, except in so far as it has previously authorised 
them. 


B. Circulating Materials 


In circulating material to Commissioners, national or regional 
committees, and other church bodies as prescribed in Chapter IV, 
para. 2 above, the officers shall proceed as follows: 


1. They may circulate materials direct or through any office of 
the Commission to Commissioners, and to the Secretary and/or 
Chairman of a national or regional committee or a correspondent. 


2. They may act similarly in regard to the members of a local 
committee subject to the permission of its Chairman. 


3. They may act similarly in regard to the member churches of 
the World Council of Churches or councils related to the Com- 
mission on World Mission and Evangelism, or their duly appointed 
representatives. By arrangement with world confessional bodies, 
circulation may proceed through their offices. 


4. In circulating material to other individuals or organisations 
in any country, they will normally proceed in consultation with the 
Chairman of the national or regional committee, or, if such does 
not exist, with the Chairman of any church council or committee 
regarded as generally representative and responsible by the World 
Council of Churches. Provided that in any country where the 
Commission maintains its own office the officer in charge may 
require that the distribution of all materials be handled through him. 


5. Where correspondence with individuals is directed to 
important matters, the Chairman of the national or regional 
committee will normally be informed. 
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XII. Contacts with Governments and Inter-governmental Bodies 
A. General Principles of Contact 


1. In making or recommending an approach to governments 


or inter-governmental authorities, the Commission’s procedure shall 
be as follows: 


(a) As described in Chapter IV, paras. 6 and 7 above, the 


Commission may directly negotiate in its own name and 
in the name of the World Council of Churches with the 
United Nations and other international bodies. 


(b) As and when the Commission desires that the attention 


(c) 


of national governments or other national entities be 
drawn to representations purporting to advance a 
Christian view on any problem within its Aims, the 
Commission shall remit the matter simultaneously to 
the Commissioners and to the national or regional 
committees of the country or countries concerned. 


The regional or national committees shall have full 
discretion in determining whether such representation 
is desirable, what it shall include, and how it shall be 
made. They shall assume full responsibility for their 
action and, unless otherwise specifically authorised, shall 
in no case make their representation in the name of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 
In instances where national or regional committees 
decide against representation to their government, action 
by the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs is not debarred, but will be undertaken only on 
issues of extreme urgency. In this event it is understood 
that in turn the national or regional committees will not 
be in any sense responsible. 


(d) A Committee as described in XII A above, upon pro- 


posing or taking action may invite the support of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 
When the officers of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs consider the action to be both 
representative and justified by its importance, they may 
support it by such measures as they deem appropriate. 


2. In formulating policies for representations to governmental 


and inter-governmental agencies, the following procedures may be 


employed: 
(a) The Commission may, when meeting, formulate policies, 
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or the Chairman or Director on its behalf, following 
postal communication wherein a substantial and repre- 
sentative agreement has been expressed, may also formu- 
late policies. 


(b) The Executive Committee may formulate policies, or on 
its behalf the Chairman or Director, provided they have 
been authorised by the Executive Committee at a meeting, 
or by communication wherein a substantial and repre- 
sentative agreement has been expressed. 


(c) The officers in their official capacities may formulate 
policies, provided that it is in agreement with the Com- 
mission’s policy as provided in its aims and after 
consultation with the General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches and the Chairman of the Central 
Committee, and with their concurrence. 


(d) A national or regional committee or Commissioner may 
not make a statement in the name of the Commission or 
of any of its officers or committees unless specific 
authorisation has been given. 


(e) The Commission may, in addition, prepare and recom- 
mend statements to the World Council of Churches for 
its consideration and to any appropriate assemblies or 
conferences meeting under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches and to such bodies with which 
organic relationships have been agreed under the pro- 
visions of Chapter II. 


B. Procedures of Contact 


In accordance with the arrangements provided by the United 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies, the administrative officers of 
the Commission are empowered to seek and to maintain on behalf 
of the Commission and the World Council of Churches the following 
contacts: 


1. Official registration with the United Nations Department of 
Public Information. 


2. Consultative status with the United Nations, its Specialised 
Agencies and other inter-governmental organisations. 


3. Such contacts with other organs and specialised agencies as 
the officers may determine necessary to accomplish the Com- 
mission’s aims. 


4. The Commission shall, with the approval of the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, be responsible for 
facilitating and arranging such direct contact with organs and 
specialised agencies of the United Nations as may be requested by 
other units of the World Council of Churches, and by bodies with 
which special relations have been agreed under the provisions of 
Chapter II. 
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XIV. Contacts with Other Organisations 


As a general principle, the Commission shall not establish 
organic relations with other organisations, except as provided for 
in Chapter II, but, where deemed advisable, may co-operate with 
other bodies in such ways as will permit the exchange of information 
and promote action by the Commission in accomplishing its aims. 


XV. These Regulations may be amended by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission, provided that due notice has been 
given, subject to the approval of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 


APPENDIX 2 


TOWARDS JUSTICE AND PEACE IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Report of Section IV of the Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Uppsala, 4-19 July 1968 


Approved in substance by the Assembly and commended 
to the Churches for study and appropriate action. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. God’s promise, ““Behold, I make all things new” (Rev. 21. 5), 
includes for us the hope that God will bring about salvation, justice 
and peace. “‘Behold, all is made new” (2 Cor. 5. 17). This word 
includes the certainty that in Christ the new reconciled creation has 
already dawned. The Church lives in this certainty and presses on 
towards this hope. 


2. This pressing forward implies that we turn away from that 
which separates us from Christ, and slough off that which hinders 
our obedience to Him. It changes also our political thinking and 
acting. We are directed away from anxiety, resignation, self-assertion 
and oppression by guilt towards openness and solidarity with all 
men, towards the venture of trust and the readiness to sacrifice for 
constructive solutions. The aim of our political thinking and acting 
is to benefit and to help men. 


3. This is also the aim of many non-Christians, and leads us 
to co-operation with them in concrete tasks. In so doing our 
particular contribution will be made not only in the sober realisation 
that all we do remains inadequate and limited, but also in our 
unshakable hope in Him who says, “‘Behold, I make all things 
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new . 
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Christian Insights 


4. The Word of God testifies to the unity of creation, and to 
the unity of all men in Christ. 


We Christians, who have often denied this unity, observe how 
through science and technology the world is being tied together in 
inter-dependence. The nations are thereby both threatened and 
made dependent on one another. This calls us to action oriented 
to the brotherhood of all men. 


5. The Word of God bears witness to Christ who sacrificed 
Himself for His brethren. 


We Christians, who have often acted selfishly, hear today the 
demand for a more just society for the sake of which states and 
nations should give up a part of their power, prestige and interests. 
By this we are challenged not only to ask sacrifices of others, but 
to make them ourselves. 


6. The Word of God testifies that Christ takes the side of the 
poor and oppressed. 


We Christians who have not always taken sides as He did, 
now see a world-wide struggle for economic justice. We should 
work to vindicate the right of the poor and oppressed and to 
establish economic justice among the nations and within each 
state. 


7. The Word of God testifies that in Jesus Christ God makes 
the world new. 


We Christians, who have often resisted change and progress 
through our anxiety or indifference, now see the acceleration of 
social and political change. We are called at the same time to 
critical examination and to unhesitating involvement. 


8. The Word of God testifies that in Christ God makes peace 
on earth. 


We Christians, who have often lived in hostility toward one 
another, see how the nations, in order to avoid wars of inconceivable 
dimensions, seek the way to co-existence. This challenges us to 
creative “‘pro-existence’’, with the welfare of our neighbour in view. 


9. The Word of God testifies that the reconciling work of God 
makes an end to all division and enmity. 


We Christians, who have often been irreconcilable, hear the 
call for the end of racial divisions and political tensions. This 
drives us to seek to open and to keep open the lines of communi- 
cation between races, age-groups, nations and blocs, in order to 
bring about reconciliation. 
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10. In the struggle for peace and justice, the Church must 
bear witness. This witness must not be cheap or verbose. Neither 
must the Church invalidate its witness by clinging to outdated 
structures and by wrong attitudes. But it must speak out where no 
one else dares to, or where truth is not respected, where human 
lives or human dignity are endangered, and where opportunities 
for a better future are neglected. In readiness to change their 
structures and attitudes wherever necessary, the churches must 
constantly endeavour to recognise the signs of the times. The 
ecumenical fellowship can help them to stand by their convictions 
and not simply to reflect the predominant opinions in their own 
country. 


THE PROBLEM OF PEACE AND WAR 


11. The World Council of Churches reaffirms its declarations 
at the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948: “‘War as a method of settling 
disputes is incompatible with the teachings and example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Of all forms of war, nuclear war presents the 
gravest affront to the conscience of man. The avoidance of atomic, 
biological or chemical war has become a condition of human 
survival. This is true, not only because it would be suicidally 
destructive but because, unlike “‘conventional’’ war, nuclear war 
would inflict lasting genetic damage. The churches must insist that 
it is the first duty of governments to prevent such a war: to halt 
the present arms race, agree never to initiate the use of nuclear 
weapons, stop experiments concerned with, and the production of, 
weapons of mass human destruction by chemical and biological 
means and move away from the balance of terror towards dis- 
armament. 


12. In no way can the present nuclear stalemate be accepted 
as a lasting solution or as a justification for maintaining nuclear 
armaments. The churches should welcome agreement among the 
great powers in the Non-proliferation Treaty as an important step 
towards averting nuclear disasters and all nations (including China 
and France) should be urged to sign it. Further steps will be 
needed, especially the extension of the test ban to underground 
tests, and the prevention of the establishment of anti-ballistic missile 
systems by agreement between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


13. The concentration of nuclear weapons in the hands of a 
few nations presents the world with serious problems: 

(a) How to guarantee the security of the non-nuclear nations; 

(b) How to enable these nations to play their part in preventing 
war; and 

(c) How to prevent the nuclear powers from freezing the 
existing order at the expense of changes needed for social 
and political justice. 
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14. Since smaller nations are expected to accept the discipline 
of nuclear abstinence, the nuclear powers should accept the 
discipline of phased disarmament in all categories of weapons. 
At the same time, the nuclear nations should accept the right and 
responsibility of the non-nuclear nations to their share in vital 
decisions regarding their own security and the peace of the world. 


15. Non-nuclear wars with all their cruelty have the additional 
danger of escalating into uncontrolled violence. In a world that 
regrettably still resorts to the use of arms there are those who hold 
that absolute pacifism is the true Christian response. For them, 
and also for those who do not share this conviction, there is the 
old problem of limiting the use of force. Such limitation involves 
the attempt to preserve the social fabric of the enemy, to spare 
non-combatants, to lessen human suffering and to recognise that 
military force alone never ensures the emergence of a new order 
and may even prevent it. 


16. A special danger today is the encouragement of wars by 
proxy through the competitive delivery of armaments, so aggravating 
the dangers in many explosive situations. This constitutes an inter- 
national scandal which governments must no longer tolerate or 
permit. 


17. The churches are urged to support contemporary work in 
the field of peace research. They should also encourage educational 
programmes in the service of peace. 


II. PROTECTION OF INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS IN THE 
POLITICAL WORLD 


A. Human Rights 


18. The application of social justice to all human relations 
demands a common understanding between nations for the recog- 
nition and protection of the inherent dignity of man, and of full 
human equality between men of all races and nations, and respect 
for the adherents of all religions and ideologies. 


19. All governments should accept and apply the instruments 
of the United Nations and other international organisations, for 
the protection of human rights and fundamental liberties, and for 
the equal status of women and their full participation in human 
affairs. The effective implementation of the basic freedoms requires 
combined efforts on the national, regional, international and 
ecumenical levels in order to create adequate means of legal 
enforcement and of sanction by public opinion. Churches should 
strive to make their congregations feel that in the modern world- 
wide community the rights of the individual are inevitably bound 
up with the struggle for a better standard of living for the under- 
privileged of all nations. 
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20. Human rights cannot be safeguarded in a world of glaring 
inequalities and social conflict. Even slavery has not yet been 
totally abolished in every country. A deep change in human attitude 
is now required. Christians and Christian churches should in their 
own relations set an example of respect for human dignity, equality 
and the free expression of thought even in print. The active engage- 
ment of people of all ages in development, reconciliation and social 
work is to be encouraged and supported as an expression of world- 
wide solidarity. The Churches must assist in channelling this 
engagement. The Governments should recognise and support such 
services as ranking at least as national service. 


21. The full application of religious liberty to individuals and 
organisations and the free right of expression of conscience for all 
persons, whatever their beliefs, for which the United Nations will, 
as we hope, soon provide a further international Convention, is 
fundamentally important for all human freedoms. When this Con- 
vention is adopted it will be for all governments to ratify it and 
adjust their domestic legislation and administrative practices 
accordingly. 


22. Protection of conscience demands that the churches should 
give spiritual care and support not only to those serving in armed 
forces but also those who, especially in the light of the nature of 
modern warfare, object to participation in particular wars they feel 
bound in conscience to oppose, or who find themselves unable to 
bear arms or to enter the military service of their nations for 
reasons of conscience. Such support should include pressure to 
have the law changed where this is required, and be extended to 
all in moral perplexity about scientific work on weapons of mass 
destruction. 


23. Violations of human rights in one place may be quickly 
communicated to all, spreading an evil and destructive influence 
abroad. Nations should recognise that the protection of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms has now become a common 
concern of the whole international community, and should, there- 
fore, not regard international concern for the implementation of 
these rights as an unwarranted interference. 


B. Majorities and Minorities 


24. ‘“‘All peoples have the right to self-determination.’’ This is 
a basic essential of human dignity and of a genuine family of nations. 
But nations are seldom altogether one homogeneous people. Most 
nations have ethnic, cultural or religious minorities. These minorities 
have the right to choose for themselves their own way of life in so 
far as this choice does not deny the same choice to other groups. 
Majorities can be insensitive and tyrannical, and minorities may 
need protection. This is a special responsibility for the Church of 
Him who is the Champion of the oppressed. 
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25. But if pressed too far the rights of minorities can destroy 
justice and threaten the stability or the existence of the nations. 
The frustration of a majority by a minority is as incompatible with 
justice as the persecution of a minority by a majority. 


26. There is no clear-cut or final solution for this tension. 
Countries practise various compromises. None of them is universally 
applicable or offers any secure guarantee of peace. The tension 
must be accepted and worked at constructively, but the churches 
should be ready to offer some criteria of human value by which to 
judge. But majorities must recognise that as well as rights, they 
have a responsibility for providing the widest possible freedom for 
their minorities; and minorities also must recognise that majorities 
also have rights. 


27. The Churches must defend minorities when they are 
oppressed or threatened. They must at times urge restraint upon 
minorities in the pursuit of their ambitions. But also they must 
help majorities to respond creatively to the impatience of minorities 
in their struggle for justice. 


C. Race Relations 


28. Contemporary racism robs all human rights of their 
meaning, and is an imminent danger to world peace. The crucial 
nature of the present situation is emphasised by the official policies 
of certain governments, racial violence in many countries, and the 
racial component in the gap between rich and poor nations. Only 
immediate action directed to root causes can avoid widespread 
violence or war. 


29. Racism is a blatant denial of the Christian faith: (1) It 
denies the effectiveness of the reconciling work of Jesus Christ, 
through whose love all human diversities lose their divisive signifi- 
cance; (2) it denies our common humanity in creation and our 
belief that all men are made in God’s image; (3) it falsely asserts 
that we find our significance in terms of racial identity rather than 
in Jesus Christ. 


(a) Racism is linked with economic, and political exploitation. 
The churches must be actively concerned for the economic 
and political well-being of exploited groups so that their 
statements and actions may be relevant. In order that 
victims of racism may regain a sense of their own worth 
and can be enabled to determine their own future, the 
churches must make economic and educational resources 
available to under-privileged groups for their development 
to full participation in the social and economic life of their 
communities. They should also withdraw investments from 
institutions that perpetuate racism. They must also urge 
that similar assistance be given from both the public and 
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private sectors. Such economic help is an essential com- 
pensatory measure to counteract and overcome the present 
systematic exclusion of victims of racism from the main 
stream of economic life. The churches must also work for 
the change of those political processes which prevent the 
victims of racism from participating fully in the civic and 
governmental structures of their countries. 


(b) Racism employs fallacious generalisations and distortions 
to sustain its existence, and these result in personal denigra- 
tion, segregation and other forms of isolation. The churches 
must eradicate all forms of racism from their own life. 
That many have not done so, particularly where institu- 
tional racism assumes subtle forms, is a scandal. The 
churches must also fight to secure legislation to eliminate 
racism. This will involve new approaches in education and 
the mass media, so that false value-judgments can be 
eliminated and the true grounds of human dignity made 
evident to all mankind. 


(c) Racism produces counter-racism as a defensive measure 
for human survival. It also perpetuates itself from genera- 
tion to generation. The Church must break this vicious 
spiral. It must confront individuals who hold racial 
prejudices with the truth about our common humanity 
and emphasise the personal worth of all men. It must 
demonstrate that the grace of God is sufficient to reconcile 
and unite all members of the human race. 


(d) The Secretariat of Race Relations of the World Council of 
Churches needs to be strengthened to help the churches 
embark on a vigorous campaign against racism. 


D. Refugees and Displaced Persons 

30. In Europe the refugee camps are empty but elements of 
unsettlement and resentment remain. In Africa, hundreds of 
thousands are uprooted and many more in Asia. In the Near East 
the tragic refugee problem is greater and more confused than ever. 
Member states should give the United Nations the means to meet 
the urgent needs of the homeless people in war situations wherever 
they are found. The financial resources of the office of the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees and of the U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees need to be sustained 
and increased. At the same time, the refugee projects of Christian 
Service Agencies need to be maintained and further developed. 
But, beyond financial aid, the basic right to refugees is to return 
home. For those who do not have the opportunity to do so, 
integration into new communities is a humane task to be pursued 
even when it involves some political compromise. The long-term 
objective is to combat the conditions which create refugees. 
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Ill. ECoNomMIc JUSTICE AND WORLD ORDER 


31. A fuller treatment of world economic justice lies with 
Section III. Section IV must consider the relationship between 
economic justice and world order. The increasing economic gap 
between the affluent minority and the vast majority of under- 
privileged peoples of the world emphasises the urgency of the need 
to deal more effectively with world economic justice. It is now 
clear that poverty, racism and violence conjoin to perpetuate the 
economic and political injustices which today bring suffering to 
millions of people in many areas of the world. Unless the relative 
rate of growth of the developing countries is increased substantially 
by vigorous international action, it seems certain that outbreaks of 
disorder will proliferate on an international scale. Some Christians 
will be among those who, despairing of the removal or reduction 
of economic injustice by peaceful means, feel obliged to have 
recourse to violence as a last resort. In such circumstances, both 
violent action and passive inaction come under God’s judgment. 
Since recourse to violence could end in a defeat for both justice 
and order, special attention should be paid to non-violent strategies 
for the achievement of change. 


32. Undeniably, many of the developed countries owe their 
economic prosperity to the use of the resources and labour forces 
of the present developing countries. Developed nations have, 
therefore, the greater responsibility for enabling the developing 
countries to achieve their own economic breakthrough and inde- 
pendence and must also accept some responsibility for changing 
their own economic structures. The most hopeful way of reducing 
economic injustice peacefully is to clarify the large areas of common 
interest of developed and developing nations in expanding their 
co-operation. To this the Churches should add a passionate concern 
for international justice and human solidarity. 


33. Some particular ways towards the peaceful achievement of 
economic justice are: 


(a) The full development and use of a wide variety of national, 
regional and world instruments, with the United Nations 
acting to review and correlate them in an overall strategy 
of world economic and social development. 


(b) The increasing use of multilateral channels of aid. 


(c) A recognition that young economies can grow only if 
intensive effort is made to enable them to protect them- 
selves from exploitation by the powerful. 


(d) Expanding international trade which benefits all concerned 
as one of the most essential and imperative means of 
economic development. 
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(e) 


Using the opportunities provided by increased trade, by 
the development of multilateral channels of aid and trade, 
as well as by training and education for development, to 
encourage the growth of more co-operative attitudes 
between people of different countries and of the mutual 
recognition of human dignity. 


(f) Co-operation in and development of accelerated pro- 


grammes to extend family planning by means acceptable 
in conscience to parents, especially in areas where popula- 
tion pressures are felt most strongly. 


It must be stressed that development can be achieved only if there 
is a will to achieve economic justice both on the part of the 
developed and of the developing nations and if they are willing to 
co-operate in working for this objective. 


34. 


To enable the churches to play their rightful rdle in the 


struggle for world economic justice, it is imperative that they: 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


Express in their own life the truth that all men are created 
equal in God’s sight, and share a common humanity. In 
particular, they must move beyond the piecemeal and 
paternalistic programme of charity which have sometimes 
characterised Christian mission and must confront positively 
the systematic injustice of the world economy. 


Strive more actively and urgently for that reform of will 
and conscience among the people of the world which alone 
can inspire the achievement of greater international justice. 
To this end, the Churches should particularly concern 
themselves with political parties, trade unions and other 
groups influencing public opinion. They should also stress 
that economic justice cannot be achieved without sacrifice 
and support the establishment of an international develop- 
ment tax. 


Give greater priority and more money to ministries of 
reconciliation and service on an international scale, and 
especially where the most expiosiye forms of injustice are 
to be found. 


(d) Pursue studies of the root causes of violence in our societies 


with a view to their removal and also of non-violent 
strategies of revolution and social change. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL STRUCTURES 


A. Nationalism and Regionalism 


Rhee 


Nationalism within nations has often been a constructive 


unifying force, binding people together into a larger community 
and giving them a common identity and a focus of loyalty. Among 
newly independent nations in particular, it continues to pay this 
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essential rdle. It can serve also as a creative cultural force enriching 
an emergent but pluralistic world culture. In its negative aspects, 
it has often been divisive and destructive, both within and among 
nations, magnifying their differences and aggravating their disputes. 


36. But today the national unit has become too small, partic- 
larly among the weaker nations. Both the need for self-protection 
against economic domination by more powerful nations and the 
mutual assistance in development afforded by economic co-operation 
suggest the desirability of regional organisations. These can contri- 
bute to peace both internally as an instrument of reconciliation 
between their members, and externally as a form of co-operative 
security. They offer a practical intermediate step towards the goal 
of one world community. But their activities and objectives must 
be in accord with the United Nations Charter. Regional integration 
increases the risk of a division between rich and poor nations. 
These organisations, therefore, must conceive their rdle as one 
within the larger world community. 


37. It is imperative that the churches support the building of 
strong agencies of regional co-operation and concern themselves 
closely with political developments at the regional level. The 
Churches also should co-operate together regionally. 


B. International Structures and the United Nations 


38. Structures of international order should be strengthened 
while providing for essential changes in world order. The nations 
do not yet have an effective world system for the maintenance of 
peace. Unilateral intervention by great powers provides no tolerable 
alternative. In the face of constant threats to international security, 
peace must be kept by multilateral efforts. 


39. The development of a genuine world community can be 
achieved only in so far as the necessary patterns and institutions 
are evolved to give it dependable form. Such patterns and institu- 
tions must be sensitive and loyal to the enduring human values, 
and far-sighted and responsive to the need for change to serve 
justice and peace. The revolutionary forces of our time, scientific, 
technological, social, political and religious, have made this a 
period of tumultuous change. The structures of international affairs 
must be readily adaptable, indeed must try to anticipate emergent 
needs. All this depends on the enlargement of the area of agreement 
about the rules of international law and increasing respect for these 
rules in international conduct. 


40. The contribution of law to international order and justice 
does not consist only in its conserving and stabilising function. It 
has also a dynamic and constructive role. Legal enactments and 
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international treaties reveal the double aspect of law as a force of 
order and also of change and reform. Christians should urge their 
governments to accept the rulings of the International Court of 
Justice without reservation. Christians should also give unrelenting 
support to the development of an international ethos. We are 
convinced that there is a moral sense in all men to which appeal 
can be made, but which still needs to be publicly articulated. The 
U.N. is essential to the pursuit of justice and peace in the world. 


41. In spite of great difficulties, the U.N. has made considerable 
achievements in economic, social and humanitarian affairs. Its 
future effectiveness in peace-keeping depends on the moral authority 
it can secure through unrelenting support of all men of good-will 
in the implementation of its decisions, the financial resources 
provided by its member governments and also on the inclusion of 
all nations in its membership. Bringing the People’s Republic of 
China into the international community is a matter of great 
significance for the future of mankind, requires urgent study, and 
the way to achieve it with justice to all parties must be found. 


42. The overcoming of the present inadequacies of the U.N. 
depends chiefly on the extent to which men will accord it the 
essential authority. We therefore re-affirm the strong support of it 
stated by the preceding assemblies of the W.C.C. 


V. CONCLUSION 


43. The growing dimensions of the ecumenical movement offer 
new possibilities for concerted contributions to international rela- 
tions. There is an increasing demand for common action by all 
Christians in the international field, and new possibilities in many 
sectors of the international situation for joint or parallel action by 
Christians. Even if differences in historical ecclesiastical structures, 
cultural backgrounds, political systems and styles of action present 
substantial obstacles to co-operation, these possibilities must be 
fully explored. More serious efforts at dialogue with the adherents 
of other religions and all men of good-will provide a potential 
resource on a wider scale. At the same time, responsive Christian 
witness to the world of nations should be expressed at the parish 
level. There is no parish so small or isolated that it should feel free 
of involvement in this common responsibility through prayer, 
education, consultation with Christians of the nations concerned 
and through ecumenical service and action at local level. 
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APPENDIX 3 
WORLD ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Report of Section III of the Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Uppsala, 4-19 July 1968 


Approved in substance by the Assembly and commended 
to the Churches for study and appropriate action. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN CONCERN FOR WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


1. We live in a new world of exciting prospects. For the first 
time in history we can see the oneness of mankind as a reality. 
For the first time we know that all men could share in the proper 
use of the world’s resources. The new technological possibilities 
turn what were dreams into realities. Just as today we have the 
knowledge about the conditions of men throughout the earth, and 
the means, we are without excuse. It is one world and the gross 
inequalities between the peoples of different nations and different 
continents are as inexcusable as the gross inequalities within nations. 


2. We also live in a world where men exploit other men. We 
know the reality of sin and the depth of its hold on human beings. 
The political and economic structures groan under the burden of 
grave injustice, but we do not despair, because we know that we are 
not in the grip of blind fate. In Christ God entered our world 
with all its structures and has already won the victory over all the 
“principalities and powers”. His Kingdom is coming with His 
judgment and mercy. 


3. The great majority of men and also of Christians are aware 
of their responsibility for members of their own national societies 
who are in need. But few have discovered that we now live in a 
world in which people in need in all parts of the world are our 
neighbours for whom we bear responsibility. Christians who know 
from their Scriptures that all men are created by God in His image 
and that Christ died for all, should be in the forefront of the battle 
to overcome a provincial, narrow sense of solidarity and to create 
a sense of participation in a world-wide responsible society with 
justice for all. 


4. Our hope is in Him who makes all things new. He judges 
our structures of thought and action and renders them obsolete. 
If our false security in the old and our fear of revolutionary change 
tempt us to defend the status quo or to patch it up with half-hearted 
measures, we may all perish. The death of the old may cause pain 
to some, but failure to build up a new world community may 
bring death to all. In their faith in the coming Kingdom of God 
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and in their search for His righteousness, Christians are urged to 
participate in the struggle of millions of people for greater social 
justice and for world development. 


Il. THe DYNAMICS OF DEVELOPMENT 


5. We need not repeat in this statement the technical analysis 
of the world situation or the discussion of the specific measures to 
promote world economic and social development which have been 
provided in the Report of the World Conference on Church and 
Society (Geneva 1966), Populorum Progressio, and the report of 
the Conference on World Co-operation for Development jointly 
sponsored by the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council 
of Churches (Beirut, April 1968). We recommend these reports to 
the churches for their study. In the light of these findings, we have 
sought to establish certain perspectives, to state certain moral 
imperatives, and to point to some basic directions for Christian 
social witness today. 


6. Our world stands at a critical point in international economic 
relations. The first Development Decade, despite its achievements, 
has become a decade of disillusionment because events have falsified 
expectations. 


7. The Charter of Algiers, drawn up by the 77 developing 
nations, was well received by developed nations and there is hope 
for positive negotiations in the future, and many developed nations 
are unhappy at the failure of the Second U.N. Conference on Trade 
and Development at New Delhi. However, this has not yet helped 
the developing nations in their struggle against underdevelopment. 


8. The truth is that most of the developed nations are inclined 
to reduce their financial commitment to the developing and show a 
disinclination to make changes in patterns of trade, investment, 
technical assistance and aid, commensurate with the demands of 
development in the two-thirds world. 


9. Neo-isolationism is gaining ground in many countries. 


10. All this is happening at a time when we have the technical 
ability to eradicate want and misery. Therefore, it would be 
unrealistic, even irresponsible, to talk about the Second Develop- 
ment Decade, about national and international policies to promote 
development, about the role of the churches in this area, without 
considering why the optimism of the early sixties has given way to 
recrimination and frustration. 


11. Both developed and developing nations entered inter- 
national economic co-operation with wrong pre-suppositions. They 
assumed that a mere transfer of capital and techniques would 
automatically generate self-sustained growth. But effective world 
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development requires radical changes in institutions and structures 
at three levels: within developing countries, within developed 
countries, and in the international economy. Precisely because 
such structural changes have not been promoted, we find that as a 
community of nations we are unable to do the good we would and 
efforts for international co-operation tend to be paralysed. 


12. At all three levels it is necessary to instil social and 
economic processes with a new dynamic of human solidarity and 
justice. In several developing nations ruling groups monopolise 
the produce of their economy and allow foreign resources to aid 
and abet them in such action. In the international economy, the 
amount received as aid is often neutralised by inequitable patterns 
of trade, excessive returns on private investment, and the burden 
of debt repayment. 


13. For their part, developed nations must respond by a 
change in their pattern of production and investment, encourage 
acceptance of a new international division of labour so that debtor 
nations find growing markets for their new exports. Aid is dynamic 
if it is self-liquidating and leads to self-sustained growth. The 
transfer of capital and techniques from one nation to another thus 
sets in motion a process which can be positive and dynamic only if 
changes are made in both nations and in the pattern of their relation- 
ship. That is why our support of at least 1 per cent. of the G.N.P. 
of developed nations being made available as aid to the developing 
must be seen in the framework of equitable patterns of trade and 
investment. 


III. POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


14. Since the struggle against world poverty and promotion of 
development involve government policies and changes in economic, 
social and legal institutions of nations, the creation of the political 
instruments of development becomes important. Since mankind is 
politically organised in nation-states, these instruments have to be 
related to the politics of sovereign nations. 


Developing Nations 


15. To create the essential conditions of development, develop- 
ing countries need to reshape their political structures in ways 
which will enable them to mobilise the mass of the people to 
participate in political and economic life, to utilise efficiently all 
aids for the implementation of a national plan for development 
and to enter as partners in the competitive conditions of the inter- 
national market. The State should provide the legal and other 
framework of power within which national identity can be fostered, 
national community can be promoted, transcending tribal, caste 
and other narrow loyalties, and traditional society can be reshaped 
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through suitable reforms of land-tenure, education and taxation. 
The State in a developing nation should be able to enthuse the 
people to make the sacrifices and to accept the measures necessary 
for development, by a programme of distributive justice. The 
building of political structures suitable to national development 
involves revolutionary changes in social structures. Revolution is 
not to be identified with violence, however. In countries where the 
ruling groups are oppressive or indifferent to the aspirations of the 
people, are often supported by foreign interests, and seek to resist 
all changes by the use of coercive or violent measures, including the 
“law and order’ which may itself be a form of violence, the 
revolutionary change may take a violent form. Such changes are 
morally ambiguous. The churches have a special contribution 
towards the development of effective non-violent strategies of 
revolution and social change. Nevertheless, we are called to partici- 
pate creatively in the building of political institutions to implement 
the social changes that are desperately needed. 


16. In some countries, as a result of widespread illiteracy, lack 
of adequate social consciousness and strong resistance of established 
power-structures to change, decisions on development may have to 
be made by a relatively small centralised group before a full 
democratic structure can be achieved. Such a strategy can only be 
justified as an interim stage and to the extent that it shows its 
ability to promote development and enlarge the participation of the 
people. 


Developed Nations 


17. Political structures and ideologies differ in developed 
countries, as do their policies regarding world development. Changes 
are needed in the existing political climate of all these developed 
countries to orientate national policies to world development as a 
moral and political priority of our times. The political structures 
of developed nations must shed all tendencies to exploit economically 
or to dominate the poorer, and therefore weaker, economies of 
other nations. More positively, the developed nations must also 
structure their aid and trade policies so that these do not become 
instruments of their own political, ideological and security interests, 
narrowly conceived; in fact there is need to develop a political 
climate which can adopt development policies transcending purely 
ideological and political interests. The lifting of the economic 
blockade of Cuba would be an example of the kind of change in 
attitude we are describing. 


International Political Structure 


18. Collective international action to improve conditions con- 
ducive to development is called for, e.g. creation of supra-national 
structures to deal with regional and world economic planning 
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involving the stabilisation of the world market; an international 
taxation system to provide funds for development; increase of 
multilateral aid programmes and formation of regional associations 
of countries for economic co-operation, as steps toward a wider 
international community. 


Public Opinion 

19. Social structures and thinking often impede the evolution 
of an enlightened, positive attitude to development. The majority 
of people in developed and developing countries know little or 
nothing about the demands of development. Developing countries 
must assist the developed countries in generating awareness, genuine 
interest and commitment to development. Powerful political lobbies 
are essential to create the necessary conditions. Trade unions, 
political parties and other forces which have been instruments of 
political and economic changes in the past in many developed 
nations do not show adequate concern for development today. The 
students and the intelligentsia can play a crucial réle in the shaping 
of public opinion. The Christian community in many countries 
could be an effective force. 


IV. SOME HUMAN ISSUES OF DEVELOPMENT 


20. The central issue in development is the criteria of the 
human. We reject a definition of development which makes man 
the object of the operation of mechanical forces, but view it as a 
process with potential for promoting social and economic justice 
and world community and as an encounter between human beings. 
A high quality education suited to each culture is essential if 
development is to release millions of God’s children from bondage. 


21. Economic development has its ambiguities. Development 
has produced stresses and dislocations within societies. Projects 
which have not been well formulated have caused human suffering. 
Comprehensive schemes which have brought release from poverty 
for some have often further victimised and isolated other defenceless 
groups of people. Technology has made many cherished life patterns 
obsolete. 


Discrimination 


22. In the struggle of oppressed people for economic justice, 
white racism is often an aggressive force which impedes and distorts 
development. Feelings of superiority among white people—a critical 
area of spiritual sickness and under-development—diminish their 
humanity, and make them unable to engage in meaningful encounter 
with persons of different colour. Racism, as it has become institu- 
tionalised in political, education and economic systems, brutalises 
and destroys those who suffer discrimination and prevents them 
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from reaching their full potential as persons, citizens and participants 
in the economy. In many parts of the world, development has also 
increased the self-consciousness of religious, ethnic and tribal 
groups, leading to discrimination and conflicts. Discrimination 
against women is another pervasive impediment to personal and 
community development. 


23. The Church must actively promote the redistribution of 
power, without discrimination of any kind, so that all men, women 
and young people may participate in the benefits of development. 


Food and Population 


24. New advances in agriculture hold the promise of freedom 
from hunger. But today world hunger must be a fundamental 
concern. The churches must insist that food is a resource which 
belongs to God and that all forces be mobilised to ensure that the 
earth produce adequate food for all. Agricultural policies should 
give primary emphasis to the alleviation of hunger. 


25. The implications of the world’s unprecedented population 
explosion are far-reaching with regard to long-range economic 
planning, the provision of food, employment, housing, education 
and health services. Many churches are agreed that we need to 
promote family planning and birth control as a matter of urgency. 
An ever-growing number of parents want to exercise their basic 
human right to plan their families. We recognise, however, that 
some churches may have moral objections to certain methods of 
population control. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


26. The creation of job opportunities and the implementation 
of manpower programmes designed to provide training, retraining 
and employment should receive the fullest report. Efforts on behalf 
of migrant workers should be expanded by governmental and 
voluntary agencies, especially as regards discrimination, their need 
for pastoral care and their entitlement to social security benefits. 
The problem is not only the massive movement of people to centres 
of capital investment. Even more important is a more fluid 
deployment of development capital to areas where people already 
live. 


27. As man begins to cope with the new control over his 
environment which technology brings, he needs to understand the 
changes in attitude toward nature, work, leisure, human relations 
and community, and the social, legal and institutional patterns 
which are required if he is to live creatively. 


28. Christians should promote social policies in which the 
technological revolution will redress the balance between the poor 
and the rich rather than merely make the rich richer. 
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V. THE TASK OF CHRISTIANS, CHURCHES AND THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The Challenge 


29. The Church is called to work for a world-wide responsible 
society and to summon men and nations to repentance. To be 
complacent in the face of the world’s need is to be guilty of practical 
heresy. As we try to meet this challenge, we recognise the import- 
ance of co-operating at every level with the Roman Catholic Church, 
with other non-member churches, with non-church organisations, 
adherents of other religions, men of no religions, indeed with men 
of goodwill everywhere. 


30. We endorse the projected programme of the Joint Explora- 
tory Committee on Society, Development and Peace and encourage 
the continuing co-operation of the member churches of the World 
Council of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Pastoral and Educational Task 


31. Churches are called, in their preaching and teaching 
including theological education, to set forth the biblical view of 
the God-given oneness of mankind and to point out its concrete 
implications for the world-wide solidarity of man and the steward- 
ship of the resources of the earth. A selfish concentration on 
welfare within one nation or region is a denial of that calling. 
More specifically, the churches should acquaint their members with 
the recommendations concerning development mentioned in the 
document referred to in para. 5 of this Report and the recom- 
mendations of this Assembly. Each church should determine and 
apply the concrete implications of these recommendations based on 
an analysis of its local, regional and national situation. The churches 
have the task of teaching people how to be politically effective. 


The Service Task 


32. The churches are already engaged in mission and service 
projects for economic and social development and some of these 
resources could be used strategically on a priority basis for pioneer 
or demonstration projects, as an important response to the most 
acute needs of specific peoples and areas. This would require a 
re-examination of the basic objectives of church programmes and 
budgets in the light of the urgent tasks of nation building in 
developing countries. 


33. Every church should make available for development aid 
such proportion of its regular income as would entail sacrifice, this 
amount to be in addition to amounts spent on mission and other 
programmes. 
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34. The churches should use their resources of God’s purpose 
of abundant life for all men. They should explore how international 
foundations could be set up through which endowments and other 
church funds may be responsibly invested for development. 


The Prophetic and Critical Task 


35. No structures—ecclesiastical, industrial, governmental or 
international—lie outside the scope of the churches’ task as they 
seek to carry out their prophetic rdéle in understanding the will of 
God for all men. The churches should constantly evaluate such 
structures, and foster a willingness to accept change and even to 
promote it. 


36. They should especially consider how the present economic 
structures in which national sovereignty plays a decisive role can 
be transformed into a structure in which decisions affecting the 
welfare of all are taken at the international level. 


37. One of the great needs of the churches is to develop more 
effective ways of discovering, recruiting and preparing leadership 
for development in church and society. 


The Political Task 
38. The churches should: 


1. help ensure that all political parties make development a 
priority in their programmes; 


2. urge and influence the governments of industrialised 
countries: 


(a) to undertake international development measures which 
accord with the expressed interests of the developing 
countries (e.g. the Charter of Algiers); 


(b) as a first step to increase annually the percentage of 
G.N.P. officially transferred as financial resources to 
developing countries with a minimum net amount of 
1 per cent. to be reached by 1971; 


(c) to conclude agreements stabilising and supporting at an 
acceptable level the prices of vulnerable primary pro- 
ducts; and providing preferential access to developed 
markets for the manufactured products of the developing 
countries; 


(d) to accept the United Nations recommendations regarding 
the Second Development Decade; 


3. participate in a responsible way in movements for radical 
structural changes necessary to establish more justice in the 
society ; 
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4. urge governments to accept, as an alternative to compulsory 
military service, a term of volunteer service in development 
work in the volunteer’s own country or in another. 


39. Many of the foregoing tasks are especially appropriate for 
churches in developed countries. Churches in developing countries 
should: 


1. integrate their social and educational services in a concerted 
effort to awaken the conscience of people to the realities of 
the existing situation, and reflect this concern in their normal 
worship activities ; 


2. make the cause of the disinherited their own, giving voice 
to the masses; 


3. take an open and public position calling on their com- 
munities to realise the need for revolutionary change. 


World Council of Churches Task 


40. The World Council of Churches must continue and increase 
its co-operation with United Nations agencies in the field of 
development. 


41. In agreement with the recommendations of the World 
Conference on Church and Society and Populorum Progressio, the 
World Council of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church, 
acting together, should enlist the influence of all Christians and 
men of goodwill in the world to diminish expenditures on armaments 
and to transfer the resulting savings to development. 


42. It is urged that in the restructuring of the World Council 
of Churches a concerted approach to economic and social develop- 
ment be made a priority consideration, drawing on the experience 
of missions, inter-church aid, social study and action in order to 
launch a new expanded development service. 


The Individual Task 
43. The individual Christian is called: 


(a) to know the facts about areas of poverty and Christian 
responsibility for economic justice; 


(b) to pray for the needs of men everywhere and to seek 
wisdom and courage to meet them; 


(c) to engage in constant dialogue with others and to join 
with them in forming groups pledged to launch a con- 
structive effort of education and commitment; 


(d) to urge educational authorities to include information about 
development in their curricula; 


(e) to become involved in projects of community development; 
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(f) to make the issue of development a major factor in his 
electoral choice and in other political commitments; 


(g) in developed countries, to make available for development 
aid, by means of a voluntary self-tax procedure, a percentage 
of his income related to the difference between what his 
government spends in development aid and what it should 
spend for this purpose; 


(h) to consider the challenge of world development in deciding 
on one’s vocation and career; 


(i) to make a personal commitment of his resources, personal 
and material, to the struggle for human dignity, freedom 
and justice. 


The New Theological Urgency 


44. Running through this Report is a sense of urgency—at 
times almost a note of desperation. This is created by two new 
factors: the revolution in technology and the demand of peoples 
for social justice. 


45. Technology is a radically new way of exercising dominion 
over the earth. It is a discontinuity in our million years of history. 
So it is vital for theological thought to address itself to the con- 
structive and destructive potentialities of this central source of 
change, as well as its visible consequences. 


46. Theology has also to come to grips with the meaning and 
goal of peoples all over the world who have awakened to a new 
sense of the human. Indeed the interaction between technology and 
social justice is a crucial issue of our time. 


47. Theological thought can only meet this challenge if those 
in administration, industry and technology join forces with the 
theologians in working out the response. They must give knowledge 
and receive vision. 


48. We ask the World Council of Churches to press upon 
member churches the crying need for such studies within their own 
structures, to relate with basic studies of the Council—such as that 
on the Nature of Man. 
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APPENDIX 4 


REPORT OF THE ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE ON THE 
COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Uppsala 
4-19 July 1968 


In our debates on the work of C.C.I.A. a wide variety of views 
were expressed, both of appreciation and of criticism, which are 
not included in detail in this report. The Committee tried to 
concentrate on future programmes and activities of the C.C.I.A. 
without attempting a full evaluation of work done in the past. 
This has been done before, most recently at The Hague Consultation 
of the C.C.LA. in 1967. 


The Committee wishes, however, to express its deep gratitude 
to the C.C.I.A. leadership of the past twenty years. The World 
Council of Churches would not be able to discuss constructive 
suggestions for the future work of the C.C.I.A. if there had not 
been the solid base laid by Sir Kenneth Grubb and Dr. Frederick 
Nolde, who will retire from their present responsibilities in the 
course of this year. 


I. SUBSTANTIVE CONCERNS OF THE C.C.I.A. 


1. It is the task of the C.C.I.A., as an agency of the W.C.C., 


—to study international problems and their relevance for the 
Churches; 


—to inform the Churches about those problems; 
—to assist the Churches in their necessary political concerns; 


—to confront governments and international organisations in 
the name of the World Council of Churches. 


2. In discussing the main areas of substantive concern for the 
next few years, the Committee recognised the following categories 
of activities: 

—political issues requiring constant attention and action; 

—objects for study or special consultation; 

—concern for human rights and religious liberty. 


3. Political issues requiring constant attention and action. The 
Committee lists the following points as objects for constant concern 
and action on the part of the C.C.I.A.: 

(a) The world balance of power and the responsibilities of the 

nuclear powers for the maintenance of peace; 

(b) The relations between large and small nations and the 

danger of hegemonial or unilateral intervention; 
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(c) The réle of the United Nations and its peace-keeping 
activities ; 

(d) The problems of defence and disarmament; 

(e) The réle of regional organisations; 

(f) Local or domestic conflicts threatening the peace; 

(g) The danger of arms deliveries and the arms trade; 

(h) The rights of minorities (or oppressed majorities) ; 

(i) Political, economic and legal aspects of development 
policies, especially concerning the effects of development 
on international relationships. 


4. Objects for study or special consultation. The following items 
will require research in some depth, either through study, delegated 
research or by way of special consultations: 

(a) The concept of collective security, in the absence of an 

effective world system for the preservation of peace; 

(b) How to strengthen the authority and the effectiveness of 
the United Nations; 

(c) The problem of violence versus non-violence; 

(d) The merits and deficiencies of the Geneva Conventions in 
view of the development of atomic, bacteriological and 
chemical weapons; 

(e) The promotion of peace research. 


Some other problems should be studied in close co-operation 
with the Department of Church and Society and other units of the 
W.C.C., especially the following: 

(f) The problems of violent and non-violent revolution and 

social change; 

(g) Strategies and programmes for the next Development 

Decade; 

(h) Marxist and non-Marxist concepts of development; 

(i) The problems of racism as an element in relations between 

and within developed and developing countries. 


Special attention should be given to: 


(j) The study of the China problem and the future relations 
of the People’s Republic of China with the rest of the 
world. 


5. Concern for human rights and religious liberty. The Com- 
mittee wishes to draw attention to the following points: 

(a) The International Year for Human Rights; 

(b) The ratification of human rights conventions; 


(c) The need of international critical evaluation of the imple- 
mentation of those conventions; 
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(dq) A United Nations’ authority for the co-ordination of U.N. 
activities in the field of human rights; 

(e) Contacts between the C.C.I.A. and other agencies in the 
field of human rights. 


II. PROCEDURAL CONCERNS OF C.C.IL.A. 


6. The major functions of C.C.J.A. It should continue, in 
general, the same proportion of emphasis among all the functions 
cited in the Constitution with these major thrusts: 

(a) Approximately 70 per cent. on representation, which 

includes action-centred research, 

1. 35 per cent. to inter-governmental agencies, 

2. 35 per cent. to government and non-governmental 
agencies. 

(b) Approximately 20 per cent. on longer-range study, and 

perhaps 10 per cent. on educational and advisory functions. 

(c) More attention should be given to working with regional 

and national commissions to support the representational 
function of C.C.J.A. and to fulfil responsibilities to supply 
educational materials, including interpretation and use of 
results of peace research—all leading to action. Specific 
areas cited include: 

1. Commissions in small nations. 

2. Better co-operation with Christian bodies in Eastern 

Europe and in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


7. Relationships of C.C.J.A. 


(a) with other W.C.C. units: 

1. It should continue to be emphasised that C.C.LA., with 
its Consultative Status in relation to the United Nations, 
should retain the responsibility in the W.C.C. for 
co-ordinating and facilitating contacts of other W.C.C. 
units with the U.N. and other governmental and inter- 
governmental agencies. These responsibilities cohere 
with the work of C.C.IA. in its representative and 
functional relationships for the W.C.C. in such bodies. 

2. The C.C.I.A. should continue to encourage, co-ordinate 
and facilitate relations in substantive concerns between 
units of the W.C.C. such as D.I.C.A.R.W.S., Church 
and Society, the Youth Department, and the new 
education and medical units of W.C.C., with appro- 
priate U.N. agencies such as F.A.O., the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, UNESCO and W.H.O. 

3. C.C.I.A. should maintain a certain latitude and flexibility 
in initiatives and applications of policy. 
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4. The maximum degree of consultation, co-operation and 
harmonious relations is imperative in relationships with 
other units of the W.C.C. under the supervision of the 
General Secretary of the W.C.C. 

(b) With related Christian agencies: 

1. The valuable relations with regional and national com- 
missions should be increased, with further encourage- 
ment for the formation and strengthening of such bodies 
to help make the work of the C.C.I.A. more universally 
representative. 

2. More consultation and collaboration should be developed 
with world confessional bodies. 

3. More open, two-way communication should be developed 
with Christian agencies—including such bodies as the 
Christian Peace Conference and the Christian Study 
Group for European Unity—and with other non-govern- 
mental organisations sharing major common concerns. 


(c) With the Roman Catholic Church: 

1. The exciting new relations and co-operation are wel- 
comed, and encouragement is given for further explora- 
tions in increasing work together, both for the sake of 
effectiveness in common concerns and of closer relation- 
ships in Christ. 

2. C.C.LA. should continue its work within the total 
context of relationships between the W.C.C. and the 
Roman Catholic Church, keeping in mind the various 
agencies and methods of work, e.g. in the Pontifical 
Commission on Justice and Peace and the Secretariat 
of State. 

3. In terms of approach, there seem to be strong similarities 
between their thinking and ours: 

(a) The approach should be, not so much by formal 
structures and protocol, as by step-by-step experi- 
mentation, and by dealing ad hoc with common 
opportunities as they arise. 

(b) Possible lines of co-operative and of occasional joint 
action, in addition to development strategy, on which 
we are now working together, include: human rights, 
religious freedom, and international structures and 
organisation. 

(c) New possibilities are being opened up with emphasis 
on national commissions among both Roman 
Catholics and among W.C.C. constituents. The 
C.C.I.A. has a new responsibility to keep regional 
and national commissions informed so that maxi- 
mum co-operation can develop in a variety of ways. 


III. FINANCIAL CONCERNS OF C.C.I.A. 


8. Financial undergirding and its implications. 
(a) Present policies should be continued of relying on church 


support through W.C.C. for the basic work of C.C.I.A. 


(b) It is hoped that a substantial increase in funds may be 


(c) 


available through W.C.C. finances. One particular need is 
to underwrite travel of persons from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America for C.C.I.A. work to make it more representative 
and to keep and increase the emphases on lay participation 
and participation and particular competences. 

It is hoped that increased funds may also be available from 
world confessional bodies, and possibly the seconding of 
staff. 


(d) Appropriate grants should be sought, continuingly, from 


(e) 


foundations for special projects, conferences, and particu- 
larly in co-operation with Roman Catholic agencies for the 
undergirding of new undertakings together. 

Criticism is expressed of the limitations on the work of 
C.C.I.A., along with appreciation for the amazing amount 
of effective achievement, in view of the minimal staff and 
resources. For the future, the hope is expressed that more 
financial undergirding will be available, especially to make 
the work of the C.C.I.A. more representative in terms of 
its composition, staff, and operations. 


APPENDIX 5 


COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Fourth Meeting of the Commission, Kungalv, Sweden 


24-28 June 1968 


Trends and factors in international affairs to which 
C.C.I.A. needs to give attention in the years ahead 


Generally approved by the Commission 


1. The organisation of peace: Pax est ordinata concordia. 


Churchmen have too easily assumed that the establishment of the 
United Nations provided an effective world-wide system for the 
ordering of peace. The history of the post-war years has amply 
demonstrated that, despite successes in certain conflicts of a limited 
character, the U.N. does not yet constitute such a system. The goal 
of a genuine system of universal collective security remains valid, 
indeed urgent, but it is clear that it is still to be established and 
requires a wide variety of building blocks, in the first instance, the 
strengthening of the U.N. itself. 
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O2 


(@) 


(D) 


(c) 


The United Nations: the U.N. provides a framework for 
diplomatic action and experience in diplomacy, a useful 
supplement to the procedures of traditional diplomacy. It 
serves a valuable function as a meeting place of repre- 
sentatives of different regions and social systems. It can 
fulfil a dynamic réle within the international community, 
as an agent and means of harmonising action for political 
and social change and for the development and promotion 
of international law. Nevertheless, divisions among the 
great powers not all of whom are represented in the U.N., 
have prevented the U.N. from becoming a dependable 
guarantor of peace. This is doubly the case, in that the 
addition of many new Members, from a wide variety of 
cultures and levels of development, has emphasised the 
lack of any adequate common ethos necessary for significant 
concerted action. 


Regional organisations will probably grow in significance 
for the restraint of conflict and the furtherance of peaceful 
settlement. It is highly important to develop the machinery 
for achieving solutions in a regional setting, whenever 
possible, to prevent an undue burdening of the present 
world machinery. Regional approaches can foster security 
arrangements on a world scale, which in turn must be 
sought to confirm and reinforce regional solutions. 


Attention must be given to the domestic situation of nations, 
since in the growing interdependence of our time, internal 
strife may often have more bearing on the maintenance of 
peace than over external conflict, and can easily grow into 
broader conflict. 


2. Security. A few years ago the fear of a nuclear holocaust 
was a common obsession. Today the nuclear equilibrium between 
the super-powers seems more dependable, though the widening 
capability to produce nuclear weapons and the danger of catastrophe 
remain. The prospect of conflicts by conventional military and 
para-military forces among and within nations becomes more 
ominous. In what form and by what means can collective security 
be found? 


(a) 


(0) 
(c) 


The original conception of a U.N. force composed by the 
great powers under the Security Council has never made 
any headway. | 
The major commitments of force to the idea of “‘policing”’ 
the world. 

The ethnic and social tensions which presage violence on a 
local scale continue to mount. 


(d) Arms deliveries by governments and private traffic in arms 


pose great moral responsibility and tend to make conflicts 


(e) 


more dangerous, and require regulation under international 
agreement. 

Peace and the machinery of peaceful change cannot be 
firmly established unless international institutions accurately 
reflect the shape of the international community. That 
community is still to some extent fluid but it will always 
consist of larger and smaller units, whether individual 
nations or groups of nations. It is still an open question 
whether the international community of the future will be 
guided by a central over-riding international authority, 
such as some have conceived the U.N. as destined one day 
to become, or whether it will develop, as at present under 
the leadership of its most powerful members or groups of 
members. Probably both elements will continue to be 
present, with a tendency to form larger regional groupings. 
What is certain is that no international structure will be 
acceptable which does not afford its weaker members 
adequate protection against superior strength, and a free 
voice in the expression of their views. 


3. Arms Control. The Non-proliferation Treaty is a good 
measure in itself, but its value ultimately depends upon the extent 
that it is followed by other measures. 


(a) 


(5) 


(c) 


(d) 


The first issue is whether the rest of the world can accept 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as trustees of the peace. This 
involves not only the reliability of guarantees to defend the 
non-nuclear powers from nuclear attack or blackmail—the 
recent Security Council guarantee is inadequate. It also 
involves the rapid development of effective consultative 
machinery so that non-nuclear powers share in decisions 
involving their basic security interests. 

A second issue is the agreement of the nuclear powers to 
pursue negotiations on effective measures relating to the 
cessation of the nuclear arms race. 

Further steps to move in the direction of general and 
complete disarmament through trustworthy and mutual 
reductions of both nuclear and conventional arms are 
essential. 

Efforts to reinforce the Treaty with a system of true 
collective security must be pursued as a longer-range goal. 


4. Economic and social development. The experience of the 
First Development Decade has proved that the acceleration of 
development in the low-income societies and the need to keep the 
widening gap between rich and poor nations within tolerable bounds 
require more than half-hearted and basically haphazard co-opera- 
tion, frequently distorted by motives of national interest. While the 
struggle for development must be won country by country, the level 
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and character of international arrangements for collaboration are 
of fundamental importance. Thus the inter-governmental issues of 
the Second Development Decade present an important claim on 
C.C.LA. In this field, close co-operation with other units of the 
World Council of Churches also involved in development, and 
concerted effort on commonly accepted objectives with the Roman 
Catholic Church through the Joint Committee with the Pontifical 
Commission Justice and Peace (e.g. the findings of the Beirut 
Conference) will be necessary. 


(a) A major target in the period ahead must be to support the 
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(D) 


(c) 


elaboration and implementation of a more adequate 
development strategy. Only a substantial growth of both 
international, regional and national planning, taking into 
account the inter-relationship of the sectors of development, 
and the importance of the tempo and scope of international 
co-operation, offers hope for a successful outcome. 

The strategy required must be concerned both with the 
pre-requisites for and adequate rate of economic growth 
and with the proper development and enlistment of the 
human resources, the basic and most important capital. 
This means that the social aspects of international collabora- 
tion need an emphasis comparable to those placed on the 
economic aspects—on assistance to train and equip human 
beings for more productive work and a higher quality of 
family and social life. 

Attention must also be devoted to international initiatives 
to bring trade policies into harmony with development 
needs, so that the area of mutual interest and mutual 
respect may be enlarged. The need for wise and large-scale 
assistance over a long period to enable the developing 
countries to compete in world markets must be recognised. 
The obstacles confronting countries with a late start in the 
Industrial Revolution are formidable. 


5. Human Rights. The C.C.I.A. needs to make a continuing 
review of the situation regarding international protection of human 
rights, as long as universal compliance with international standards 
is still far from having been achieved. 


(a) 


In order to promote fuller realisation of basic human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without discrimination, 
C.C.I.A. urges the churches in their own countries to make 
every effort to inform public opinion about international 
conventions, declarations or recommendations on human 
rights: they should also press their governments to sign, 
where they have not yet done so, international instruments 
adopted under the auspices of the United Nations or the 
specialised agencies and thereafter to hasten processes for 
their speedy accession to or ratification of such instruments, 


especially the Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights, the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, and the 
Optional Protocol to the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

(b) The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
further urges that every effort be made to ensure effective 
implementation of United Nations actions on human rights, 
which will help to ensure the basic rights of the human 
person. To this end procedures should be sought to 
facilitate greater co-ordination of United Nations actions 
relating to human rights, and to permit critical and con- 
structive evaluation of the manner in which standards of 
human rights are being observed and guaranteed, both 
nationally and internationally. 
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